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Fast Appearing 


on the Desks of Those Who Set the Pace 
This No-Dip Pen 
—it holds its own 
ink and the point 


stays moist ever 
ready to write 


Parker’s Ball-and-Socket 
Action Enables the Pen 
to Stand Upright, Tilt or 
Lie Level WITHOUT 
DRYING. Moves in all 
directions from horizon- 
tal to vertical. 


E. M.STATLER, head of the 
famous Statler hotels, has 
this Parker Duofold Set on 
his Desk in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. 


DISCIPLE OF COMFORT, Mr. E. M. 

Statler is another of the many leaders 
of Thought and Action, who naturally 
appreciate the Desk Pen that holds its own 
ink, is ever ready to write, and requires no 
dipping. Lost motion is against the princi- 
ples of men of this type. 

Hence the large number who are rapidly 
replacing old-style ink stands with Parker 
Ball-and-Socket Desk Bases, equipped with 
the tapered Parker Duofold Desk Pens. 

This exclusive Ball-and-Socket Action 
lets the pen not only stand upright or tilt, 
but also lie Level without drying! Thus the 
point is ever moist with ink—ready to go! 
And the pen is never in arm’s way or harm’s 
way. So compact you can lock the set in a 
drawer for the night. 


Interchangeable parts enable you to select 
any point in the dealer’s stock of Parker 
Duofold Pocket Pens and he'll change it 
over to a tapered Desk Pen in a twinkling. 

This—like laying the pen flat—is distinctly 
a Parker improvement. And a handsome 
Gift Box is another Parker innovation at 
no extra cost. Bases of rich Glass or Perma- 
nite—Pens with the Non-Breakable Per- 
manite Barrels, and the celebrated Parker 
Duofold point guaranteed 25 years not only 
for mechanical perfection but for wear! 

Your best protection is the name “Geo. S. 
Parker — DUOFOLD..” Look for it on the 
pen barrels. At all good pen counters. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * MILWAUKEE~ ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
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$10 to $35 


Complete with 1 or 2 Parker 

Duofold Pens, in rich Glass 1 

or Permanite Bases. Others = 

$7.50 up. Pencils to match, 
$3, $3.50 and $4. 


Parker 


Divefold Desk Sets 
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Pvmi this most 
ommon trouble can 
x traced, quite often, 
» Auto-Intoxication, 
form of self-poison- 
ng that weakens our 
pwers of resistance. 


] HE miserable inconvenience 

of a cold is the most com- 

jon ailment of the winter 

ponths. Of all diseases to 

hich the flesh is heir, it is the 

post costly in lost time and in 

mpaired health. 

On the average, colds bother 

wh American 23.3 days a year; 

hiting the efficiency of their 

bject, making him irritable 

il depressed, and exposing 

is friends and family to the 

ame distressing hardship. 

And yet many people needlessly 
ifer from colds—for taken care of in 
ine, a cold is not a trouble difficult 
p defeat. 

Most colds begin by contagion, 
iough many start by exposure to 
mpness and to sudden cheumpe in 
emperature. The normal person in 
vod condition throws off a cold 
wily, and speedily defeats the germs 
hich cause it. But your condition of 
it moment determines the extent of 
but powers of resistance. You may 
‘immune one day—an easy victim 
Next, 


¢ ’ ¢ 


FTEN in winter we over-eat, we 
™ under-exercise. On the go all 
ty long, nervously rushing, subject 
) draughts, ra id changes in our 
sieeslaatniatommades 
place. Our bodily proc- 


esses frequently become disturbed—we 
fail to digest properly — waste prod- 
ucts remain too long within our in- 
testinal tract. 

And when that occurs, poisons are 
set up (Auto-Intoxication), which, 

ermeating our bodies through the 
Piood stream, lower our vitality and 
weaken our resistance to colds, and 
to other ills. 

Local treatments are good for local 
effects, but a good rule with colds is 
to get at the source of the trouble. 
Correct the stoppage, sweep away the 
accumulated poisons of waste. 

To accomplish this, there is no 
better helper than Sal Hepatica—the 
standard effervescent saline. 

The use of Sal Hepatica is the first 
step to take in relieving a cold. It 
promptly rids the system of waste prod- 
ucts and bathes away the poisons of 
waste, thereby aiding in keeping the 


al Hepatica 
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blood stream pure and in con- 
dition to destroy and carry off 
the germs of colds. 

Sal Hepatica stimulates the 
release of the natural secretions 
of water in the intestines. The 
liquid bulk supplied to the in- 
testines by this purely mechan- 
ical process quickly induces 
peristaltic activity and brings 
about prompt elimination. 

Sal Hepatica is a delicately 
balanced combination of several 
salines, fortified with sodium 
phosphate. Dissolved in a 
tumblerful of water it makes a 
sparkling, effervescent, palat- 
able drink. 

You may take Sal Hepatica 
on arising or, if you prefer, half 
an hour before any meal. 

7 7 7 

Just off the press there is a new book- 
let on “‘Auto-Intoxication’’ which ex- 
plains more fully the causes and effects 
of self-poisoning and the many ills 
which follow in its train. It also ex- 
plains how you may avoid this preva- 
lent condition and clearly and logically 
it tells you how to keep physically fit. 
This booklet is free—mail the coupon 
for it today. 


Sai HEPATICA is pleas- 
ant to take and prompt in its 


action. Sold in three sizes in 
drug stores everywhere — 30c, 
60c, $1.20. Buy the large size 
for economy. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C-27, 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
fully the cause and the effects of Auto-Intoxication 
(self-poisoning). 


Name 
Address 


City 





beat hk eS 


59 
Sirs: 

i am sorry to think that I may be the 
“old gentleman”’ referred to by Mrs. Charles 
Phipps (Mary Pastor Phipps) in her letter 
to you, which I have just read in TIME. 

I rode down on the subway reading a 
copy of TIME and got off at Wall Street 
recently. Since my age is but 59, I resent 
the implication of “old,” if I really am 
the man seen by Mrs. Phipps. 

Rosert J. Hipps 


New York, N. Y. : ‘ 
Newsstand-buyer Hibbs is not 
Let him read 


the “old gentleman.” 
below.—Ep. 


Unblushing Gentleman 
Sirs: 

I believe I must have been the “old 
gentleman” whom Mrs. Charles Phipps 
(Time, Feb. 14) recently saw on the sub- 
way reading a copy of TIME. 

Perhaps, however, I may set her right in 
the mistaken impression that I turned and 
spoke to a stranger at my side about the 
excellence of an article in TIME. The 
gentleman, Charles Edgar Bowdoin, is my 
colleague of many years. That we should 
have been mistaken for strangers to each 
other is indeed curious. 

Perhaps it may interest your readers to 
know that I was perusing the article “Birth- 
day Party’ under WomEN, NATIONAL ArF- 
FAIRS, when I slapped my thich in appre- 
ciation, as described by Mrs. Phipps. 

It was Alice Roosevelt’s use of a safety 
pin, so decorously described by your writer, 
which caused me to exclaim thus. 

I may own to you frankly my pleasure 
at being considered “a most distinguished 
looking old gentleman”, epistola enim non 
erubescit.* 

ALEXANDER WILBERFORCE 

New York, N. Y. 


*“For a letter does not blush.’’-—Ep. 


Brother 


Sirs: 

I simply know by intuition that the nice 
old man Mrs. Phipps saw on the subway 
reading TIME was my brother. He is most 
distinguished looking, and he sits up very 
straight when he reads TIME or any other 
magazine or newspaper, just as Mrs. Phipps 
described him. Won't she write and say 
what he was wearing? 

Mrs. MAry ELLISON 

Morristown, N. J. 

Is the name of the brother of 
Subscriber Mary Ellison Black, 
Alexander Wilberforce?—Eb. 


BLACK 


Hired Help 
Sirs: 

You consider yourselves smart magaziners, 
and I guess maybe you are; but I can see 
through this “Old Gentleman’ game you 
are pulling now. 

The “Old Gentleman” that Mrs. 
Phips* saw on the subway was 


your hired help. ... 
K. J. Kant 


Charles 


some of 


Boulder, Col. 


Good Women 
Sirs: 

There are “good women” who will do 
anything for a “good cause’’—anything 
from stealing for the Church to vamping 
Senators for the Anti-Saloon League. 

The best that I can say for Mrs. 
Charles Phipps who wants you to put 
“fake” readers of TIME on all subways 
[Timez, Feb. 14] is that she is a “very 
good woman!” 

Her concluding sentence “I am sure that 
many people would be led to subscribe in 
this way—to their own great pleasure and 


*An error, the name is “Phipps.”—Eb. 





If you 

should 

faithful- 

ly record 
every- 

thing you 

do; what 

you eat, 

how you 

work and play 

and rest—your 
diary would 
show that the 
daysofwholesome 
food and health- 
ful habits are days 
of happiness and 
accomplishment. 


Good just as 
it comes with 
cream and 
sugar or with 
fresh or 
canned fruit. 


2 


Those 
whocare 
to live 

well and 
happily 

/ and to en- 

| joy every 

bite of theit 

food will find 
Shredded 
Wheat theideal 
breakfast. For 
Shredded Wheat 

is whole wheat 
in delightful form; 
tempts taste, satis- 
fies appetite, nour- 
ishes body and brain. 


Or warm it in 
the oven and 
cover with 
hot milk and 
butter—sugar 
to taste. - «- 
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profit,” made me want to 
when I read it. 

You can do nothing with such women! 
(1 know from experience—but that is an- 
other story.) I warn you that if I ever 
find a fake TIME reader on the elevated 
here, he will be in the subway of some 
cemetery when I am finished with him. 

RotF Martin Brusu 

Chicago, Ill. 


tear my hair 


Central West 


Sirs: 
... If one old gentleman can 
interest in TIME by reading it 
on the New York subway, 
could be done in the Central 
few genuine go-getters not 
out what they like-on a 


create 
to himself 
think what 
West by a 
afraid to shout 
aa 
JOHN Garpo 
Detroit, Mich. 


Budget 


Sirs: 

That Mrs. Phipps sure gave you a good 
idea. I budgeted it out for fun last night, 
and am certain you could get a lot of 
cheap advertising by putting Time decoys 
on the subway. 

Have your men (and why 
too?) take their lunch in a package, and 
they could ride back and forth reading 
TIME conspicuously between Bowling Green 
and Brooklyn Bridge all day for a nickel. 

You can get old men for $18 a week 
that could be dressed up to look like “dis- 
tinguished” TIME readers. Then I suggest 
“old ladies,” too, because they would cost 
only $12 a week, and you wouldn't have the 
expense of dressing them up, because most 
old ladies have some nice clothes put away 
somewhere and are fairly clean. 

Why not hire a few “able” flappers, too? 
They might set you back $25 a week, but 
they would be worth it on top of a Fifth 
Avenue bus in warm weather, and around 
hotel lobbies during the winter. 

I would budget weekly as follows: 
Six old men @ $18 
Four old ladies @ 
Three flappers (a ms 
Subway fare: old men @ 5c daily .... 
Subway fare: old women @ 5e daily 
Expenses of flappers @ $2 daily... 


not women 


$276.50 

about 50c per 
subscription getters. Fifty 
$276.50 gives 553 new 
subscriptions per week as the minimum 
number to be inspired by the “decoys” in 
order to pay. They would be working a 
total of 1,092 hours a week (from 8 a. m. 
to 8 p.m.) and I am sure they could in- 
spire at least one subscription each per 
hour. That would be at a cost to you of 
only 25¢ cash. 

EMANUEL (“MANNY”) COHN 

New York, N. Y. 
_Newsstand-buyer Cohn’s sugges- 
tion is at variance with the public 
good and therefore will not be 
considered by Time. If each and 
every one of the 25,000 periodicals 
in the U. S. should hire six old 
men, four old ladies and _ three 
“able” fle ama ‘id »ypetually 
able appers to ride perpetual 
between Bowling Green and Brook- 
lyn Bridge “reading conspicuous- 
ly,” the New York subway would 
become congested.—Ep. 


I assume that you pay 
subscription to 


cents divided into 


Now Red, Now Green 


Sirs: 

TIME in great improvement. 
It certainly looks good. (And, no doubt, 
it increases its advertising value.) Why 
not try alternating colors, making the cover 
margin now red, now green, now yellow, 
now blue, now other colors? 


E. KREUTZWEISER 


colors is a 


Saskatoon, Sask. 

Canada 

For the same reason that U. 8 
dattitiectlinae sdilbiaaapnaaiatthnmanceetammannnene 


Time, The Weckly 
1%, No. 8, Feb... 21, 
weekly by Time, Inc., at the Per 
ton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subseription 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matte! 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Clevelant 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Newmagazine, Vol 
1927. Published 
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bank notes are not issued “now red, 
now green, now yellow, now blue, 
nw other colors.” Dignity, stab- 
ility are desired.—Ep. 


No Business 


Sirs : 

On matters about which you can know 
nothing you have a way of jumping at 
enclusions which occasionally becomes in- 
tolerant. 

“In New Haven, Conn. on Jan. 26, 
Richard Starr Untermeyer, 20, Yale sopho- 
more, son of Poet-Critic Louis Untermeyer, 
rad a letter from his mother (Poetess 
Jean Starr Untermeyer) deploring the re- 
peated over-draft of his bank balance and 
telling him he must improve or leave 
college—and hanged himself.’’—Time, Feb. 7. 
One might ask with what divine insight 
Time believes itself to be endowed that it 
can read the motives in the mind of a 
boy who takes his own life. Is it not 
enough for a mother to lose her son with- 
wt being universally held up to light as 
the cause for the deed? Her letter, written 
in the performance of motherly duty, in 
al probability had nothing to do with the 
case. At any rate, it does not fall upon 
you to judge. ... 

R. G. SHERMAN 

New Haven, Conn. 5 
Subscriber Sherman is right. 
Time had no business to “read the 
motives” of the Untermeyer case. 


—Ep. 


Fun in W. Va. 


Sirs : 
Your L. A. Sperling from Ohio in Time, 
Feb. 14 thinks he’s pretty funny making 
wt West Virginia’s a “slow” state. But 
al a gentleman can think after living his 
lifetime in West Virginia and hearing 
him talk is that Ohio must be just as 
bad as they say it is, full of depraved 
creatures, no account presidents, unjust 
laws, terrible climate and the Ohio “gang”’ 
(Forbes, Daugherty and worse). If he 
couldn't have fun on Sunday in West Vir- 
ginia he couldn’t have fun in Heaven, and 
he will never get there either. 

GrorGE W. SANDS 
W. Va. 


From WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., 
it 10:30 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, each Thursday night are 
broadcast eleven questions based on 
news of the week and specially pre- 
pared for WGY by TiIMrE. Also are 
broadcast the eleven answers. The 
U.S. public is invited to “play the 
game’—i. e. to shout out the cor- 
lect answers before the broadcaster 


toes. There follow comments from 
embers of the U. S. public. 


ay , : ” 
Know Your Onions 
SITs: 
Here's best regards to WGY staff. 
tainly know your onions—enjoy your 
stuff very much. Will you send me copy 
{Time? Interested in that new game Mr. 
folin Hager is putting on the air... . 
Ail 
F. L. TAYLOR 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


Wheeling, 





You 


Dumb about Judith 
Sire: 
Trmte’s current events is great. Score 
* win for us, 9% to 1%.... We were 
‘imb about Judith’s* method of murder... . 
ould appreciate a copy of TIME. 
Mr. & Mrs. A. WickE JR. 
Albany, N. Y. 
a question was: “How did Judith, 
the Biblical character, murder General Holo- 
qrnes 2 And the answer: “Judith mur- 
bergneral Holofernes by cutting off his 
» KD, 











Nighthawks, Thugs 
Sirs: 

Was in on your questions last night and 
was on to all but two (2). The one on 
Judith I lost entirely, probably because I 
never made much of a study of that portion 
of the Book. The other was on why do the 
people object to the carillon* and I still 
think I was some way right on it. My 
answer was, “because they are not spiritual 


*The question was: “Why do nighthawks, 
thugs, rich idlers and cabaret girls object 
strenuously to the Rockefeller carillon in 
New York and to the proposed Crane 
carillon in Chicago?” And the _ correct 
answer: “Nighthawks, thugs, rich _ idlers, 
cabaret girls, ete., object to carillons be- 
cause the carillons disturb their hard-earned 
Sunday morning slumbers.’’—Eb. 


In your correspondence department the L. B. 5- 
Drawer File is a genuine economy. It saves 25% of 
space over the 4-Drawer File, lasts a lifetime, oper- 
ates without effort, assures greatest efficiency in 
filing, because the papers are always held upright. 
You owe it to your business to ask the L. B. man 
to tell you more about this super-file. 


Six Advantages 


i 5 Drawers—Saving 25% 
space over 4-Drawer Letter 
rile 


2 Self-Starter—Each drawer 

equipped with positive 
working self starter that 
automatically starts the 
drawer without effort 


Flexifile Equipped —Each 
drawer contains Flexifile 
which holds the papers al- 
ways in vertical position, 
preventing sagging and 
buckling of folders 


Safety Latch—Positive act- 
ing safety latch checks the 
drawer when it is shut, pre- 
venting accidental opening 
and rebound. 


L. B. Quality— Known the 
world over as the last word 
in filing cabinets. 


Manufactured by the larg- 
est organization in the in- 
dustry by precise produc- 
tion methods, which assure 
a genuine saving in original 
price. 


enough to desire the kind of music we 
usually get from that class of instrument.’ 
And don’t you think if they were in har- 
mony with those things they would be glad 
to have them? ... I would like to have 
more of things of the Kingdom and Jesus 
from your, and, my station, good old WGY. 


M. Steex, P. M. 


Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


Were Having a Party 


Sirs: 

We were having a party in another part 
of the house last evening but when it was 
10:30, nine of us listened to your ques- 
tions. We were correct on 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 
and 7.... 

Mrs. F. L. DARLING 

South Londonderry, Vt. 


Now its a simple 
matter — to save 
space in your office 


F your office seems to be crowding youin 

—if every square foot is at a premium—if 
you look enviously at the large area occu- 
pied by your files—then be sure to consider 
the space-saving economy of the new L. B. 
5-Drawer File. 

For here is a file of revolutionary value. 
Housing five standard-size drawers, it 
takes no more floor space than your pres- 
ent files, yet increases filing capacity 25%. 

And you will want this file for its self-start- 
ing drawers, safety-latch (which checks the 
rebound), and Flexi-File equipment which 
keeps all papers in upright groups and elim- 
inates the bothersome follower block. 

Built to L. B. quality standards, this is a 
super-valued file in price as well as service. 
Ask the L. B. Man to bring the proof! 


Biessioy : 
Rand Kardex Service 


Tonawanda,N.Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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‘Timken Bearings 


In the epic history of the railroads a new 
chapter opens. Cars regularly equipped with 
anti-friction bearings are here. Timken 
Bearings make it possible. The first standard 
Timken-equipped cars go into operation on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for this 
progressive railroad’s crack flyers, THz OLyMPIAN 
and Tue Pronger Limrrep, mark the day of new 
ease, quiet and surety in long distance travel. 


On guard against the wear and waste of 
friction, Timken Tapered Roller Bearings not 
only conserve power, but put an end to hot 
boxes and the whole lubrication difficulty. 


Steel wheels speeding steel grades and curves 
cause stresses which have been thought beyond 
anti-friction bearings. Here again, as in every 
other type of mechanism, throughout Industry, 
the “‘impossible’’ has yielded to Timken 
design, construction, and resources. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Rene, DILARING 
Roller 927 - 


), February 21, 1 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The White Liouse Week 


( The President signed the Pur- 
nell bill appropriating $10,000,000 
to battle the corn borer, famed 
farmers’ pest (Time, Jan. 17); 
asked for an additional $10,000,000. 
Qn the same day he signed an- 
dther bill excluding from the U. S. 
mails: revolvers, pistols and all 
weapons capable of being con- 
cealed on one’s person. 


( President and Mrs. Coolidge 
gave a state dinner in honor of 
Speaker and Mrs. Nicholas Long- 

worth. 
( Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary 
of the Interior, used to practice 
medicine in Colorado. No one ever 
accused him of being ostentatious. 
He, a widower, has lived quietly in 
Washington. Last week it became 
his turn to give a Cabinet dinner 
in honor of the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. His daughter, Mrs. A. 
W. Bissell of Evanston, IIl., acted 
as his hostess) Who were the 
guests? It may safely be said 
that seldom have the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge sat down to dinner 
wih so many bigwigs: British 
Ambassador Sir Esme Howard; 
Seretary of the Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon; Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert C. Hoover; Associate Jus- 
tie Harlan F. Stone; Major Gen- 
eral Charles P. Summerall (Chief 
of Staff); Governor Fisher of 
Pennsylvania; Elbert H. Gary of 
U. 8. Steel; Charles M. Schwab of 
Bethlehem Steel; John D. Rocke- 
fdler Jr.; Henry Ford; Patrick E. 
Crowley of the New York Central; 
tge Eastman, kodaks; Harvey 
§, Firestone, tires; Will H. Hays, 
tnema tsar; John W. O’Leary, 
banker and president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Kent 
per, general manager of the 
Associated Press; Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, owner of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and many another publi- 
tation; Adolph S. Ochs of the 
New York Times; Ogden M. Reid 
ofthe New York Herald Tribune; 
Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor— 
ind other men and many a lady of 

fashion. 
( President Coolidge has decided 
resume his daily walks—three 
times around the ellipse on the 
south grounds of the White House, 
i ’ of two miles. This is his 
daily minimum. 


































































































































































NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Third Term Talk 


Besides functioning officially as 
President of Columbia Univesity, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is a 
Wet Republican and, on occasion, 
political dogmatist. Last week he 
strode into a small routine meeting 
of the Riverside Republican Club in 
Manhattan, said that President 
Coolidge will “declare his unwill- 
ingness” to accept the Republican 
1928 nomination, that Republicans 
who try to force a third term on 
the President are looking for fatal 
trouble, that only a Wet Republi- 
can can carry necessary New York 
State against Governor Smith or 
Governor Ritchie; that Prohibition 
ought to be the issue in 1928. 

Democrats, tickled, cheered for 
more speeches by Dr. Butler, 
pointed to the fact that he had 
recently visited President Coolidge. 
Republicans chided meddlesome Dr. 
Butler for hinting at his own 1928 
“availability.” Senator Borah of- 
fered to quell him in a debate on 
Prohibition. Leslie M. Shaw, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under 
Roosevelt, did some constitutional 
hair-splitting* to show that Calvin 





*Mr. Shaw’s argument is that Mr. Cool- 
idge continued to be Vice President with 
the added duties of President when Mr. 
Harding died. Said he: “The framers of 
the Constitution made clear provision that 
no man shall be President of the United 
States of America unless and until he is 
elected to that particular office in the man- 
ner provided in the Constitution. -The du- 
ties of that office, under certain circum- 
stances, but not the office, may fall upon 
the Vice President.” 
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Coolidge is now serving his first 
term as President. 

Meanwhile, President Coolidge 
earefully ignored all third term 
questions which Washington corre- 
spondents presented to his Official 
Spokesman. Out of the silence, 
however, rises one strong, widely 
held feeling—that if Calvin Cool- 
idge wants the 1928 nomination 
he can have it. 


Naval Disarmament 


Next to economy, 
morality and Divine Providence, 
President Coolidge’s favorite 
speech-making topic is naval dis- 
armament. Last week he did not 
make a speech, but he despatched 
to Congress and to Great Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy a plan of 
naval disarmament. It was re- 
ceived as the most statesmanly doc- 
ument of his administration. He 
suggested: 

1) That these four nations and 
the U. S. empower their delegates 
at the resumed Geneva conference 
next month to “negotiate and con- 
clude” a naval disarmament treaty. 
Thus, President Coolidge chose to 
use League of Nations machinery 
that is already in motion, instead 
of attempting another spectacular 
Washington conference. 

2) That air and land armaments 
be omitted from the discussion. 
These are “essentially regional 
problems,” said the President. 

3) That the U. S., Great Britain 
and Japan apply the 5-5-3 ratio 
to all types of ships not included 
in the Washington conference. He 
referred chiefly to cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines. 

4) That the ratios of France 
and Italy be determined by the con- 
ferees, “taking into full account 
their special conditions and require- 
ments.” 

There is no doubt of President 
Coolidge’s sincerity and of the de- 
sirability of his plan from a U. S. 
viewpoint. But, what are the 
re-actions of the other nations? 

Great Britain welcomed the pro- 
posal of separating land and naval 
armaments. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Wash- 
ington conference attained partial 
success chiefly because the U. S. 
was the biggest “giver” in capi- 
tal ships. At the proposed Geneva 
conference Great Britain will have 
to be the biggest “giver” in eruis- 


prosperity, 








ers. Her future attitude, partic- 
ularly concerning submarines, will 
depend on France and Italy. 

Japan was enthusiastic and its 
government prepared to draw up 
an acceptance of President Cool- 
idge’s plan. 

France is essentially interested 
in land armaments, will brook no 
naval disarmament unless land dis- 
armament is considered at the same 
time. Also, France would be un- 
willing to give up many cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines, since 
these constitute the main strength 
of her small navy. 

Italy. Premier Mussolini was 
silent; the Pope looked with favor 
upon the plan. Italy, whose need 
for submarines is great, will cer- 
tainly be loath to indulge in any 
wholesale scrapping of them. 

If France and Italy balk at the 
conference, it is possible that the 
U. S., Great Britain and Japan 
will get together on another 5-5-3 
agreement. 

In the U. S., President Coolidge’s 
proposal was cheered loudly. When 
the vigorously Democratic New 
York World hails a Coolidge mem- 
orandum as “timely and statesman- 
like,” the nation can be assured 
that it is no mere political ges- 
ture. Most members of Congress 
backed the President, but doubted 
that Europe would re-act favorably. 
Hostile skepticism came from Sena- 
tor Reed of Missouri: “It is in- 
tended as a stop to fill the gap left 
at the Washington conference, but 
I don’t think it will get anywhere. 
It is also ‘aimed at the _ three- 
cruiser program now being dis- 
cussed in Congress.” 

Whether or not the President’s 
naval disarmament plan was aimed 
at the three cruisers is another 
question. “Big Navy” men in Con- 
gress insisted that the U. S. could 
go ahead and build these ships 
without any fear of having them 
scrapped, because the U. S. was 
already far behind Great Britain 
and Japan in cruiser strength.* The 
appropriation to start construction of 
these three cruisers had already 
passed the Senate (TIME, Feb. 14) 
after being rejected in the House; 
had gone to conference. Before the 
President’s proposal last week, it 
seemed certain that the House 
would agree to the Senate’s ac- 
tion. Later it was doubtful. A 
compromise was suggested. 


If there is to be a disarmament 
conference at Geneva, the plenipo- 
tentiary of the U. S. will be Hugh 
S. Gibson, newly appointed Am- 
bassador to Belgium (see below). 
Great Britain’s leading delegate 
will probably be Viscount Cecil 
(Lord Robert Cecil) of Chelwood; 
first (1924) winner of the Wood- 
row Wilson $25,000 peace prize. 


*Great Britain 54, Japan 25, U. S. 15. 
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In the Cosmopolitan 


Some people will write almost 
anything for money; William Ran- 
dolph Hearst will pay them for it 
and publish it. In the March Cos- 
mopolitan, Mrs. Elizabeth Jaffray, 





Hucu S. Gipson 


Tegucigalpa to Ambassador 


From 


onetime White House housekeeper 
(TIME, Nov. 15), tells in one breath 
that President Harding used to 
drink whiskey with his friends in 
the White House after the 18th 
Amendment was passed; in the next 
breath that she put her arms 
around Mrs. Harding after the 
President’s death, while the widow 
murmured: “Oh, Mrs. Jaffray!” 


THE CABINET > 


Again, “Career Man” 

President Coolidge last week 
picked another “career man” for 
an important diplomatic post. Hugh 
S. Gibson, present U. S. Minister 
to Switzerland, will succeed Wil- 
liam Phillips* (Timm, Feb. 14) as 
Ambassador to Belgium. 

Mr. Gibson is every inch a dip- 
lomat. He started out at a tender 
age to be one, was schooled at 
the famed Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris. His first post 
was secretary of the legation at 





Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Then he 
was moved about—tto London, 
Washington, Havana, Brussels, 


Paris, Warsaw, Geneva. 

A spirited young man, he was 
well remembered for his services 
in Belgium during the German 
occupation. His A Journal from 
Our Legation in Belgium, widely 
*“Demoted”’ to become first U. S. Min- 


ister to Canada—a post of the greatest im- 
portance. 
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read on its appearance in 1917, 

avoided propaganda and contained h 
a dramatic chapter on “The Last a 
Hour of Edith Cavell.” When | - 
the Department of State needed 

an able first Minister to Poland F 
in troublesome 1919, Mr. Gibson C 
was its choice. Recently he has | # 
represented the U. S. at the prep. J ¥ 
aratory disarmament conference at al 
Geneva, at the same time contin. | ™ 
ing to serve as Minister to Swit. J W 
zerland. He is now in Washington | 
on a leave of absence. The U.S J W 






could hardly have selected a better 
successor to Mr. Phillips at Brus. 
sels than gay, likable Mr. Gibson, 
who at 43 knows the difference be- 

































































tween astute diplomacy and a 
“cookie-pushing.” me 
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The Legislative Week “A 
The Senate— fe 
@ Passed, 47 to 39, the MeNary- a 
Haugen bill, creating a Federal Dil 
Farm Board equipped with $250,- 1 
000,000 to buy up surplus crops h 
(Time, Feb. 14). Only one New | © 
England Senator, Arthur R. Gould the 
of Maine, voted for the bill. Hos- | 
tile Senators vainly denounced ye 
the MeNary-Haugen experiment as a 
unconstitutional, price-fixing, bloc o 
legislation. (Bill went to the “7 
aaah where passage seemed cer- in 

ain. 

(_ Debated White-Dill radio bill, | 2” 
refused twice to send it back to Out 
conference (see p. 7). of 
( Heard that the Committee on J, , 
Privileges and Elections had de- levis 
cided to inquire into the charges i 
against Senator-designate and Sena- as ‘ 
tor-elect Frank L. Smith before radi 
making a report. Thus, it becomes Herl 
certain that Colonel Smith will not coul 
be allowed to take his seat in the J y, 
Senate this session. the I 
@ Debated McFadden-Pepper § ij, 
branch banking bill, prepared to be rt 
vote on it. minis 
@ Passed legislative appropriation cess 
bill carrying $16,400,000, in ten an a 
minutes. (Bill went to the Presi- J pace, 
dent.) wrote 
@ Heard that Senator Norbeck of § ang ; 
South Dakota had fractured two § mitte 
ribs, wrenched his shoulder, in an Ff hong, 
automobile accident on the Union § qa; 
Station plaza. ator 
. . for h 
The House— _ the § 
( Passed the Reed bill authoriz § minis 
ing $250,000,000 for public build The 
ings (mostly postoffices) through § on jp 
out the land. This was $100,000,- § tially 
000 more than the original esti- 1) 
mate. (Bill went to the Senate) § comm 
@ Passed Lenroot-Taber bill pro § of gy 
hibiting importation of milk o § ginni, 
cream into the U. S. except 0 Ff pore 
permit from the Secretary of Agtk § serve’ 
culture. (Bill went to the Pres § go ¢ 
dent.) —. 
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hibition; laughed as he brandished 
a whiskey bottle (empty) and a 
Bible. Said he: 

“Let the President and the Vice 
President, every member of the 
Cabinet, and the popular Speaker 
of the House, all openly and united- 
ly announce that they will not 
attend any function—social, frater- 
nal, commercial, or diplomatic— 
where intoxicants are served. This 
would give a moral thrill that 
would electrify the world.” 


Air Patrol 


Forinight ago, the House passed 

a bill which affects the ears of 
more people than any other act of 
the present session of Congress. 
Last week the Senate twice re- 
fused to delay this bill by sending 
it back to conference. Passage 
loomed. “An Act,” it is entitled, 
“for the regulation of radio com- 
munications.” 

Authors of the bill are Senator 
Dill and Congressman White. 

Mr. Dill, after teaching country 
school and reporting for Cleveland 
newspapers, went West. He reached 
the State of Washington in 1909, 
and 18 years later persuaded that 
commonwealth to send him, only 38 
and a Democrat, to the mighty Sen- 
ate of the U. S. 

Congressman White, 49, was born 
in Maine, graduated from famed 
Bowdoin* college, went promptly 
to Washington as a political clerk. 
Outside of Maine and the District 
of Columbia he has never earned 
a nickel; result: he is a_ skillful 
legislator. 

Issue. The air has been filled, 
as everyone knows, with clamor for 
radio regulation. Pending law, 
Herbert C. Hoover did what he 
could, The only issue was whether 
Mr. Hoover and his successors in 
the Department of Commerce should 
tule the air, or whether it shouid 
be tuled by a commission. The Ad- 
ministration favored Hoover & Suc- 
cessors. Congressman White wrote 
al appropriate bill and the House 
passed it. For the Senate, Mr. Dill 
wrote a bill about a commission, 
and the Senate passed that. Com- 
mittees of the upper and _ lower 
houses met, worked long, late. 
That consummate politician, Sen- 
ator Watson of Indiana, labored 
for harmony. Harmony came, but 
the Senator idea, slightly anti-Ad- 
ministration, won. 

The White-Dill Bill, as agreed 
om in conference, provides essen- 
tially : 

1) That there shall be a 
commission of five, one from each 
of five zones, Except at the be- 
giming when terms are “stag- 
gered,” each commissioner shall 
serve for six years. Salary: $10,- 
00 for the first year; thereafter 
*Poet Longfellow graduated there. So 


did Nathaniel Hawthorne. Present enroll- 
ment, 500. 


$30 per working day and expenses. 

2) During the first year the 
Commission has power to regulate 
whatever and as much as it likes. 

8) Thereafter, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall regulate under 
principles laid down by the com- 
mission, and shall initiate such 
further regulaton as may be neces- 
sary. BUT, anyone who dislikes a 
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CLARENCE C.. DILL 
Thou shalt not swear by air 


Department of Commerce regula- 
tion, may appeal to the Commis- 
sion which will consider the case 
de novo. Ultimately, the Commis- 
sion can remain “boss,” if it so 
chooses. 

4) Section 29, sonorously _elo- 
quent, affirms that no power of cen- 
sorship is granted to interfere with 
the right of free speech. BUT “no 
person: within the jurisdiction of 
the United States shall utter any 
obscene, indecent or profane lan- 
guage” by radio. This would tech- 
nically bar most Manhattan plays 
and many an opera.* 

5) The President can, by a 
stroke of the pen, capture every 
broadcasting station in the land. 
His signature must be appended to 
a proclamation that “there exists 
a war or a threat of a war or a 
state of public peril or other na- 
tional emergency.” (A Fundamen- 
talist President could conceivably 
consider a decline in church-mem- 
bership public peril.) 

6) The bill refuses to grant 
anyone property-rights in the at- 
mosphere. Licenses, renewable, 
run only for three to five years. 


*However, the Commission may decide 
that since most operatic swearwords are 
unintelligible, they do not violate the Third 
Commandment. 


World Court 


A year ago most U. S. citizens 
thought the World Court issue was 
settled in the affirmative. The 
Senate by a vote of 76-17 had 
decided that the U. S. should enter 
the World Court with five reserva- 
tions. Notes were sent to the Ad- 
herent Powers; scarcely an answer 
came back; Europe was not willing 
to accept glibly the U. S. scheme 
of entrance. Early last autumn 
the Adherent Powers met at Gene- 
va, attached counter-reservations to 
the U. S. reservations. Several 
Senators who had voted for the 
World Court did an about-face. 
President Coolidge in his Kansas 
City speech (TIME, Nov. 22) said 
that, unless the U. S. reservations 
were accepted in toto, he was 
through with the World Court. 


Last week the issue was again 
settled. The Senate voted, 59-10, 
to table Senator Trammell’s reselu- 
tion which would rescind last year’s 
acceptance of the World Court. 
Said Senators: “We do not wish to 
waste time discussing it.” On the 
heels of this vote came reports that 
Great Britain and two other nations 
had refused to accept the U. S. 
reservations. A coincidence is al- 
ways a matter of some importance. 
Senators issued brief hosannas. 

Senator Moses: “Let us now 
arise and join in three lusty cheers 
for John Bull, savior of America.” 

Senator Watson: “Let all the 
earth be glad and rejoice with ex- 
ceeding great joy.” 

Senator Nye: “Well, glory be!” 

Senator Borah: “I assume that 
this ends the question of our be- 
coming a member. I am gratified 
that it is so.” 


Senator Reed of Missouri: “. . . 
English statesmen recognize the 
absurdity of the reservations which 
undertook to put us half way in 
and half way out of the Court.” 

Technically, however, the resolu- 
tion for U. S. adherence to the 
World Court still stands. Senators 
have repudiated it with words; 
Great Britain with action. 
Fisticuffers 

One quiet afternoon last week 
the world “liar” echoed through the 
Senate chamber; almost simultane- 
ously it was heard along with pro- 
fanity in the lobby of the House. 
Hostilities ensued. 

Glass v. Wheeler. The Senate 
was trying to set a date to vote 
on the McFadden branch banking 
bill. Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
demanded that he be allowed to 
speak for one hour in opposition to 
the bill, said that Senators Pepper 
and Glass had promised him the 


opportunity the night before. Sen- 
ator Glass immediately denied any 










‘ 


such promise. Vice President 
Dawes rapped his gavel, ruled the 
discussion out of order, proceeded 
with a roll call. In the rear of the 
Senate chamber Carter Glass, 69, 
thorough Virginia gentleman, ripe 
scholar, co-author of the Federal 
Reserve banking law, and Burton 
K. Wheeler, thorough Montana gen- 
tleman, political radical, 1924 candi- 
date for Vice President on the La- 
Follette ticket, strode toward each 
other with infernal fire in their 
respective eyes. 

“Glass, you broke your word to 
me,” snarled Senator Wheeler, 45, 
to a man 24 years his senior. 

“You lie,” cried Lightweight 
Glass as he doubled up one fist, 
grabbed Middleweight Wheeler by 
the arm. A wary secretary leaped 
between them; Senators rushed up 
to pacify. Mr. Glass, shouting for 
battle, was thrust into the cloak- 
room. . .. The tumult died gradu- 
ally; the Senate went back to 
business. Both of these thwarted 
fisticuffers were Democrats. 

Strong v. Tincher. In the lobby 
of the House two beefy Republicans 
from Kansas swung lustily, swung 
wide. “You'll not talk that way to 
me,” bellowed Representative 
James G. Strong of Blue Rapids, 
weighing 225 pounds. 

“You’re a liar,” replied Repre- 
sentative J. N. Tincher of Medicine 
Lodge, weighing 250 pounds. 

They had been arguing over the 
MecNary-Haugen farm bill. Speak- 
er Longworth and Representative 
Hudspeth of Texas separated them. 
Mighty though their swings had 
been, not a fist found its target. 
The heavyweight championship 
battle of the House was a maudlin, 
scoreless tie. 


SHIPPING 
No Oil 


The lights went out, the heat 
went off, the U. S. liner President 
Harding fioundered in the Atlantic 
Ocean like a toothpick in an inky 
brook. Passengers groped about 
their staterooms in search of fur 
coats; the cooks burned hatch 
covers and dunnage in their stoves. 
The President Harding was com- 
pletely out of oil. No-land was in 
sight. Captain Theodore van Beek 
assured everyone that Halifax 
(Nova Scotia) was only 19 miles 
away, that he had dropped an- 
chor, that tugs were bringing 
oil. . . . The President Harding 
finally reached New York Harbor 
last week, six days behind schedule. 

Said Captain Van Beek: “It was 
one hell of a trip. . . . We had 
rough weather from the time we 
left Cherbourg until we reached 
Halifax. We had difficulty even 
getting into Queenstown. The 
storm reached its climax two days 
later, when the waves were 60 
feet high, and the wind had a 
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velocity of 110 miles an hour... . 
The leak probably was the result 
of a rivet being worked loose by 
the laboring of the vessel. It was 
found there was no danger to the 
vessel and that only one of the four 
oil tanks was affected. I put the 
vessel’s head toward Halifax and 
succeeded in coming within 19 miles 
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He had been arguing 


of the port when our three tanks 
were finished.” 

Concerning the night without oil, 
Prince Louis de Bourbon of 
Spain, one of the 551 passengers, 
said: “We had no fear, even though 
our feet were cold.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


In Missouri William T. Findly, 
secretary of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, told businessmen 
that the only way to get action 
out of the state legislature was to 
send a “gladhander with a copper- 
lined stomach” to drink the law- 
makers’ liquor. Twenty-four hours 
later, Mr. Findly was ousted from 
the Chamber of Commerce, 


In Indiana, land of mystic fra- 
ternizers, some Indianapolis poli- 
ticians founded the Order of 
Elephants to promote “Republican 
principles.” It will have an initia- 
tion ritual, but otherwise will bear 
“no resemblance to the Ku Klux 
Klan.” Question: Is Senator James 
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E. Watson an honorary member? 





In Oregon it was announced last 
week that September was the best 
month for slaughter. Numbers 
killed—predatory animals: 579 coy- 
otes, 45 bobcats, 8 _ stock-killing 
bears; non-predatory: 188 porcu- 
pines, 139 badgers, 60 skunks.., 
and many another species. 


In South Dakota, after ten years 
of getting along without it, the leg. 
islature restored capital punish. 
ment for murder. 

















In Texas a bundle of $1,000 in 
marked bills was handed to State 
Representative Dale. He accepted 
it gladly. Half of it was for his 
friend, State Representative Moore, 
Forthwith, Mr. Dale was arrested, 
was expelled from the legislature 
along with Mr. Moore for accept- 
ing a bribe. Speaker Bobbit and 
ranger officers had hatched the 
trap. Messrs. Dale and Moore, ex- 
pectant of reward, had previously 
promised to kill a bill taxing op 


tometrists. 














In New York last week began 
the second conspiracy trial of one- 
time (1921-24) Attorney General 
Harry Micajah Daugherty and one- 
time (1921-25) Alien Property Cus- 
todian Thomas Woodnutt Miller, 
who are charged with accepting 
part of a $441,000 melon as a re- 
ward for allowing the transfer of 
the seized $7,000,000 American 
Metal Co. stock back to the original 
German owners. The first trial of 
these gentlemen miscarried _ last 
October when the twelve jurors 
failed to reach a unanimous verdict 
(Time, Oct. 18). 























In Washington, D. C., Senator 
Caraway of Arkansas opened his 
morning mail, found therein 4 
check for $10. The sender con- 
gratulated Senator Caraway for his 
“magnificent speech” in behalf of 
William G. McAdoo, asked that he 
transmit the $10 to Mr. McAdoo’s 
Presidential campaign managers. 
The check speedily went back to 
the sender with the words: You 
are barking up the wrong tree. 
Senator Caraway, as_ everyone 
knows, is an enemy of Mr. Me- 
Adoo. 


Mud-Slinger v. “ Rats” 


A more-than-six-foot 200-pounder 
stood upon the stage of the Four 
Cohans’ Theatre in Chicago last 
week. His paunch heaved like 4 
vexed hippo’s, his ham of a hand 
smote the air, his flabby face 
howled. Technically, he was _ 00 
vaudeville actor; he was William 
Hale Thompson, candidate for 
Mayor of Chicago, Yelled_he: } 
wanta make the King of Englan 
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keep his blasted snoot out of 
America. ... This is the issue of 
the campaign [he draped _ the 
Stars and Stripes over his arm]. 
What was poet enough for Wash- 
ington is good enough for me. In 
the face of an issue such as this, 
the only issue for a true American, 


do you folks wanta re-elect your 


N. E. A. 


WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON 
‘Tll fire out the whole blasted 
caboodle.” 


present Mayor.* Do yuh? Do yuh? 
If you don’t look out all history 
books are going to be full of 
things belittling George Washing- 
ton. They’re teaching un-Amer- 
icanism. And if you elect me I'll 
fire out the whole blasted caboodle, 
including King George of England. 
That’s what Big Bill will do.” 

Taking a gulp of water, Can- 
didate Thompson continued: “I’m 
no mud-slinger. All I'll say about 
Ed Litsinger is that he is the big- 
gest liar that was ever a can- 
didate for Mayor in any city in 
the world.” 

Messrs. Thompson, Litsinger and 
Dr. John Dill Robertson are bat- 
tling for the Republican nomina- 
tin for Mayor. One of Mr. 
Thompson’s campaign tricks is to 
reveal at political meetings a bird 
cage containing two house-broken 
tats. He calls them “Dill” and 
“Fred,” in honor of Dr. Robertson 
and ¥red Lundin. “What the hell 
do I care for Lundin? He’s a dirty 
rat!” cried Candidate Thompson. 
“He is grooming this other rat, 
Robertson. He’s the scum of the 
earth.” It will be remembered 
that “Rat” Lundin helped make 
Mr. Thompson Mayor of Chicago 
many years ago, and that Mr. 
Thompson made “Rat” Robertson 


*Popular, able, Mayor William E. Dever, 
Democrat. 


his Commissioner of Health. Any- 
thing is possible in Chicago poli- 
tics. Mr. Thompson is even asking 
for votes on the grounds that he 
will not interfere with saloons and 
not arrest “decent citizens for 
minor infractions of the dry laws.” 

Many Chicagoans do not care 
who is nominated by the Republi- 
can party this month. They have 
agreed to hope that Mayor Dever, 
Democrat, will be re-elected in 
April. He, at least, has not called 
or been called a rat or a liar. 


CRIME 


Dodging Dynamiters 


On the night of Dec. 12, 1926, 
two men rang the doorbell at the 
home of Joseph Adams, 300-pound 
mayor of West City, Ill. The 
mayor, incautious, unsuspecting, 
opened the door. His callers took 
hasty shots at the 300-pound 
target, ran for their machines, left 
Mayor Adams dying across his 
threshold. Now the State of IIli- 
nois holds Charles Birger, gunman, 
gangster, as accessory to the mur- 
der of Joe Adams. 

With the imprisonment of 
Charles Birger, the two gangs 
which have for ten months ter- 
rorized the district in and around 
Williamson County, IIl—“Bloody 
Williamson,” ill-famed for Herrin 
killings—are __leaderless. Birger 
himself captained one gang; now he 
plays pinochle with himself in a 
jail cell at Benton, Hll., while eight 
armed deputies patrol the cor- 
ridors. The other faction, led by 
the three Shelton brothers, also 
“mourns leaders’ absence,” for re- 
cently, Carl, Earl and_ Bernie 
Shelton entered Leavenworth Pen- 
itentiary, began 25-year sentences 
for robbing U. S. mails in Collins- 
ville, Ill., on Jan. 27, 1925. Per- 
haps there may be a lull in Wil- 
liamson County battle, murder and 
sudden death. 

And doubtless this battle-scarred 
area would appreciate a_ respite. 
Since last April, 16 people have 
died by bullet or dynamite, a state 
highway patrolman has been mur- 
dered and his wife kidnaped, prob- 
ably killed, though her body has 
not been found. Two other women 
have been killed—one of whom is 
said to have begun the Shelton- 
Birger feud when both gang-kings 
courted her favor. Law-officers 
for the most part life-loving, 
peace-seeking, have shut eyes, 
stopped ears, waited for dog to eat 
dog. 

As in all wars, each party has 
its victories to boast, its defeats to 
alibi. The Shelton adherents 
slapped thighs, exchanged felicita- 
tions over the destruction of 
“Shady Rest”, an old roadhouse 
fortified as Birger headquarters. 
In November, some of the Shelton 
gang, progressive, modern-minded, 


bought an airplane, dropped bombs, 
scarred the landscape, missed 
“Shady Rest.” Undiscouraged, they 
waited for a dark January night, 
crept close up under “Shady Rest’s” 
steel-barred windows, stacked dyna- 
mite against its walls. A roar, a 
glare, and “Shady Rest” was a 
flaming ruin, tenanted by four 
dead bodies—three men, one wom- 
an. But Gunman Birger, fingers- 
crossed, rabbit-footed, was away 
when the dynamiters called. 

Less than a month later, Birger 
more than evened the score. For 
it was his evidence that convicted 
the Sheltons of the Collinsville rob- 
bery. Allied with the law for the 
duration of the Shelton trial, 
Charles Birger, sleek, suave, smart- 
ly-tailored, stepped into the wit- 
ness’ box, said, “Howdy, Sheltons!” 
spent 20 minutes swearing away 25 
years of three men’s lives. Be- 
neath his well-cut coat he wore a 
steel-vest, bullet-proof. 

With Sheltons disposed of, with 
Birger awaiting trial, optimists 
hope for peace in “Bloody Wil- 
liamson.” Pessimists, dissenting, 
point out that Birger gave him- 
self up only to escape being shot 


CHARLES BIRGER 
. » « fingers-crossed, rabbit-footed 


down in the streets, that when he 
first surrendered he was allowed to 
take into his cell a pistol and a 
machine gun, that he could raise 
his $42,500 bond overnight if he 
were so inclined. Then, too, lieu- 
tenants, ambitious, quick-firing, are 
ready to step into departed chief- 
tain’s shoes, ready to prolong the 
same feuds with the same weapons. 
Meanwhile Leader Birger, answer- 
ing no doorbells, dodging no dyna- 
mite, plays pinochle, smiles bland- 
ly, has nothing to say. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Baby Betty 


A royal face, small, round and 
rosy, peeped from a window in the 
stern facade of Buckingham Palace 
one morning last week. Out the 
palace gate was clattering a coach 
of gilt and glass. Above it the 
three golden genii of England, 
Scotland and Ireland supported 
replicas of the Crown, the Sceptre, 
the Sword of State and the em- 
blems of knighthood. Within the 


coach rode awfully the King- 
Emperor and the Queen-Em- 
ee 


At them continued tc peep their 
chubby infant granddaughter, 
Princess Elizabeth,* famed as 
“Baby Betty.” A nurse held her 
up at the window of her nursery 
in Buckingham Palace, and _ she 
blinked sleepily, sucking her thumb. 

What was gilt, what was Empire 
compared to a thumb so comfort- 
ingly succulent? Yet Their Majes- 
ties were riding out to open 
Parliament (see below). 

When the Queen-Empress _re- 
turned from this function § she 
found Baby Betty in a teething 
fret, with Nurse Knight attempting 
to sooth her. Three days later 
the Princess cut her first tooth. 

Britons know that it was Nurse 
Knight who gave to Baby Betty a 
close-fitting necklace of tiny coral 
beads. The hygienic feature of 
this necklace is that it is too short 
to be gotten up over the chin and 
into the mouth. “Nurse Knight 
necklaces,” as worn by Baby Betty, 
have become the accepted adorn- 
ment for occupants of the smart 
patent leather prams which parade 
daily in Hyde Park. 


. . 


Parliament Opened 


At the huge Palace of Westmin- 
ster, called the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the lords and mighty prelates 
of the Realm were sitting on 
benches of soft red morocco. The 
King and Queen were on their 
thrones—His Majesty bedight with 
“the ermine, the purple and the 
crown.” Queen Mary’s robe of 
cloth-of-silver, blazing with dia- 
monds, betokened that the Court is 
no longer in mourning for the late 
Queen Alexandra. 

Peers sat robed in scarlet, gold 
and ermine. Justices were capped 
by wigs as large as beehives. Peer- 
esses, for the first time, generally 
wore flexible diamond-studded 


*Daurhter of the Duke and Duchess 
of York, who left her at Buckingham 
Palace when they set sail for Australia 
(Time, Jan. 17 et seq.) there to open the 
new Federal Capital, Canberra. 

#Queen Mary wore a jet black mourning 
gown when Parliament was last opened 
(Time, Feb. 15, 1926). 
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N. E. A 
THE Kinc-EMPEROR 
For Commoners the Black Rod 


bandeaux, instead of the old 
fashioned tiaras. 

Sven Edward of Wales stood 
decorous in his place at the right 
of the throne. A moment earlier 
he had tripped over his own sword 
and almost sprawled. The picture 
seemed sufficiently magnificent, yet 
His Majesty sat waiting. The delay 
lengthened, grew in a few seconds 
to seem interminable. ... 

Black Rod. That which delayed 
George V in opening Parliament 
was the absence of the plebeian 
members of the House of Commons. 
In another part of the Palace of 
Westminster they were dallying 
overlong with a ceremony of quaint 
historic significance. They were 
rebuffing the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod.... 

Lieutenant General Sir William 
Pulteney, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., K.C.M. 
B., B.D.S.0O., receives £1,000 per 
annum ($4,860) for acting as the 
Black Rod, and carrying it: a mas- 
sive staff of ebony surmounted by 
a golden lion. 

Last week he was sent, as usual, 
to summon the Speaker and the 
Commons before the Lords. As he 
approached the Chamber of the 
Commons, unsmiling attendants 
closed the door, as usual, in his 
face. Thus was affirmed the right 
of Honorable Members to free 
speech, even at the displeasure of 
the Sovereign. 

Three times the Black Rod raised 
the Black Rod and struck the door 
of the Commons. “Who is there?” 
came the traditional question. 

“Black Rod!” cried Sir William. 
The door slowly opened... . 

Advancing to Speaker the Rt. 
Hon. John Henry Whitley, the 


Black Rod cried: “Mr. Speaker, the 
commands this 


King Honorable 





House to attend His Majesty in the 
House of Lords!” 

Since this mummery had been 
imperfectly timed last week, the 
Commons came scrambling after 
the Black Rod into the House of 
Lords with unseemly haste. Soon 
the Lord President of the Council, 
the Ear] of Balfour, knelt and pre- 
sented to His Majesty a scroll con- 
taining “The King’s Speech.” In 
clear, vibrant tones, distinctly 
audible to everyone, George V read 
what purported to be his own 
speech. 


Imperial Spokesman 


“The King’s Speech,” actually 
the ministerial declaration of the 
Baldwin Cabinet, proved _ short, 
vague, dull last week, when read 
by His Majesty to Parliament. 

The Cabinet declared through the 
King-Emperor that: 

I. The Government remains in- 
flexible in its program of sending 
troops to China to defend British 
interests, if and where necessary, 
but is resolved not to wage war 
formally with China. 

II. The Government wishes to 
renew the Anglo-Chinese treaties 
“on an equitable basis.” - 

III. The Government will intro- 
duce during the present Parlia- 
mentary session two notable bills: 
1) an act to defend British cinems 
makers against foreign (U. S.) 
competition; 2) a law limiting the 
right of British workingmen to 
strike. 

Debate. When the Cabinet's 
spokesman (the King) had spoken, 
the Commons returned to their 
chamber and began to debate what 
the Cabinet had said through His 
Majesty. Keynoters: 

The Rt. Hon. James Ramsay Mace- 
donald, onetime( Jan.-Nov. 1924) 
Premier, Leader.of the Labor party: 
“We admit that the British soldiers 
and marines now en route to China 
are being sent merely as policemen. 
... But this is a distinction which 
may not be clear to Chinese minds. 
... We fear that the British pub- 
lie may go to bed one night with 
its soldiers acting as policemen In 
China, and wake up next morning 
to find them acting as soldiers.” 

Premier Stanley Baldwin: If we 
contemplated war on China it would 
have been different, and a larger 
force would have been needed. But 
we have sent the force which we 
have been advis d would be neces 
sary to defend our people in the 
international concession at Shang- 
Me, Gs Every foreign country 
is aware that evacuation is out of 
the question at Shanghai. You cam 
evacuate a small population of for 
eigners in a place like Hankow, 
but at Shanghai you cannot.” 


*Evacuated by the British (TIME, Jan. 
17 et seq.) in the face of threats by 4 
Chinese mob. 
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Rogers-Brisbane Version 


Millions of U. S. Citizens read 
lat week Funnyman Will Rogers’ 
account of the opening of Britain’s 
Parliament (see above). Wrote 
Mr, Rogers: 

“,. But get this one. I 
think the King furnished his 
squota of humor with the fol- 
lowing : 

‘My relations with China 
are friendly and I have des- 
patched warships there to ex- 
press my good feeling. ... ” 
This shows why Kings don’t 
have jesters any more. They 
don’t need ’em.” 


Some U. S. citizens realized that 
labored Funnyman’ Rogers had 
manufactured his jest by putting 
words in the mouth of George V. 
R. I, which His Majesty had not 
spoken. 

The nearest the King-Emperor 
came to Mr. Rogers’ words was 
when His Majesty said: 

“My relations with the for- 
eign powers continue to be 
friendly. . . . My Government 
felt it necessary to despatch to 
the Far East a sufficient force 
to protect the lives of my Brit- 
ish and Indian subjects against 
mob violence and -armed at- 
tacks. ... But... my Gov- 
ernment has caused proposals 
to be made to the Chinese 
authorities which should con- 
vince public opinion in China 
and throughout the world that 
it is-the desire of the British 
people to remove all real griev- 
ances, to renew our treaties on 
an equitable basis and to place 
our future relations with the 
Chinese people on a _ footing 
of friendship and _ good-will.” 
Some U. S. citizens read the 

daily newspapers ,carefully, and, 
knowing that Mr. Rogers’ was 
laboring hard over his wit, excused 
his deliberate misquotation. 

Hearst Editor Arthur Brisbane 
has no time to read all the des- 
patches carefully. He swallowed 
Mr. Rogers’ misquotation hook, 
line and sinker, as did many an- 
other. Soon Hearst Editor Bris- 
bane wrote: 

“William Rogers says kings 
have no jesters now, because 
they don’t need them. In his 
speech at the opening of Par- 
liament, King George said, 
‘My relations with China are 
friendly and I have despatched 
warships there to express my 
good feelings.’ 

“That sounds like saying, ‘My 
relations with the rats are 
friendly, and I have put poison 
in the kitchen to prove it.’” 

All this was a very good joke. 
It meant that 95% of the U. S. 
titizens who heard about the King’s 
speech at all got a totally false 
Impression—and, perhaps, a good 
laugh, a titter or a hee-haw. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Events 


Record Low. For the first time 
in the 81-year long history of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way its directors declared a div- 
idend of only 1%% last week. 
Cause: disastrous industrial depres- 
sion resulting from the British coal 
strike (Timg, May 10 to Nov. 29). 

Midnight Visitor. At a ma- 
ternity hospital in London’s slum- 
my East End the lights’ were 
snapped on suddenly one midnight 
last week, and 48 recent mothers 
blinked sleepy, startled eyes. Then 
they huddled bed clothes around 
themselves, sat up and simpered at 
Edward of Wales. He, restless, 
hurried on to visit half a dozen 
East End dives. At one a sailor, 
elated with rum, seized Edward’s 
not very strong right hand and 
pumped it for minutes—-shouting 
“Hold on Prince!” whenever His 
Royal Highness tried to draw 
away. At last an equerry hit the 
fellow a shrewd tap, rescued 
Edward. 


BELGIUM 


Motorcycle King 


His Majesty Albert I} King of 
the Belgians, purchased last week 
his seventh personal motorcycle. 
These brittle, popping steeds are 
perhaps his most dangerous vice. 
More than once Belgian policemen 
have arrested a speeding motor- 
cyclist (TIME, Aug. 16) only to let 
him go, abashed, when they found 
he was their King. For His Majes- 
ty a 200-mile motorcycle sprint is 
only a fair day’s run—and 200 
miles approximately suffice to cross 
Belgium from one side to the other 
in any direction. Beloved, fearless, 
King Albert of the Belgians usu- 
ally motorcycles completely unat- 
tended. His newest mount is a 
recently developed British machine 
of ultra high power and speed. 


FRANCE 
Caid El-Hadj 


At Fez, Capital of the French 
protectorate over Morocco, a 
French court martial sentenced to 
death last week a German who was 
perhaps the most striking Occi- 
dental in the Moroccan war be- 
tween Abd-el-Krim and the French 
(Time, May 11, 1925 to June 7, 
1926.) 

The condemned, Herr Josef Otto 
Klems, born in the Rhineland, later 
a French Lieutenant, finally Chief 
of Staff to Abd-el-Krim, asked last 
week that he be sent into life 
exile on Réunion Island, where 
Krim is now enduring that fate. 
The Court Martial replied that 
Herr Klems must suffer the fate 
of a deserter from the .French 
army, ordered him shot. 





Two years ago Josef Otto Klems, 
known to Moroccans as the Caid 
el-Hadj, told his extraordinary life 
story to a U. S. correspondent,* 
in part as follows: 

“When I was 20, something hap- 
pened: .. . a Christian woman. She 
was a Christian woman in the sense 
that when she was tired of me, she 
went off with another man. No 
Arab woman would ever do that, 
unless she was sent away. 

“(She had made me evade my 
German military service and take 
her to Paris. She left me when 
I was out of money.] So, I took 
service under the French in Mo- 
rocco in 1912.... The French 
then did not care any more for 
Germans than they do now, but I 
was recommended as a German 
who had evaded his military ser- 
vice in Germany. ... By 1920 I 
was a lieutenant. I fought very 
loyally forthe French. . . . I risked 
my life for them thousands of times, 
but that meant nothing. Some of 
the officers could hardly keep from 
calling me ‘Boche,’ all because I 
was born in Germany. At last, at 
a little dinner in Fez, a certain 
French captain got drunk and 
called me a Boche. I knocked him 
down, and got out before the 
uards came to arrest me [and 

deserted to the Moroccans]. 

“[At first I was treated as a 
captive and a slave.|] One day a 
young French officer—he was not 
more than 22—was captured.... 
He was buried alive up to the neck. 
The women brought a great bowl 
of thick brown honey and poured 
it over his head. 

“I suppose I went mad when I 
saw how he would be tortured be- 
fore he could die... long hours 
in the scorching sun... the in- 
sects ... jackals eating his 
head. . .I grabbed a stick, and 
made- for the grave. But in a mo- 
ment ten or fifteen tribesmen had 
me down. [It was lucky I did 
not suffer the same fate as the 
French officer, who died two days 
later. | 

“TEventually] I was circumcised 
and made Mohammedan.... I 
married the daughter of an old 
sherif, and became the recognized 
chief of my section of the tribe. 
She was a beautiful little creature 
of about 15, with great brown eyes 
and a Rosenknospe mouth. She 
was my first Arab wife. ... Arab 
girls are always in love with the 
first white stranger they see.... 

“IT had kept my French uniform, 
and sometimes at night I would 
make my way across the hills to 
one of the French outposts while 
the officers were at dinner.... 
In my uniform I was able to make 
the rounds of the officers’ quar- 
ters, collecting automatic revolvers, 
or anything else of value. 

“It was my custom to scrawl 


* Cf... AN AMERICAN AMONG THE RIFFI 
—Vincent Sheean—Ceéntury. 
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on a piece of paper, ‘El-Hadj 
Alemén,’ (the German Pilgrim) and 
leave it prominently displayed. I 
must have done this 20 times. 

“When I burned down a French 
house, I made sure . ut my name 
on the work: ‘El-Hadj_ Ale- 
mGn.” oo 

“I saved the lives of several 
Frenchmen at that time....I 
have no sentiment about that.... 
It seemed to me very foolish to 
kill, torture or castrate all the 
French captured. ... 

“At last the Sultan [Abd-el- 
Krim], gave me another wife, a 
mule and a house.... One of 
my wives, ealled Fat’ma, as half 
of all Arab women are, has a son, 
whom I have called Moham- 
med. - My son, I hope,... 
will ‘never learn the evil ways 
of what you call civilization. .. . 
The only world fit for a man to 
live in is the Mohammedan world.” 


. . . 


Ushers 


He, if he be not boor, who enters 
a European theatre must tip the 
usher. At Parisian music halls the 
ushers, vociferously rampant, will, 
if not tipped, stand at one’s elbow 
and cry: “Service! Service! SErv- 
cE!” almost indefinitely.* Last 
week the publicity agent of the 
Parisian Usher’s Association is- 
sued an explanatory bit of propa- 
ganda: 1) The ushers are not paid 
to usher. 2) Instead they pay 50 
centimes (2c) a night to the man- 
agement for each seat assigned to 
them. 8) Therefore they must figure 
on a minimum tip of one franc 
(4c) from each person whom they 
usher into a seat, in order to earn 
even 25 francs ($1) per night. 


ITALY 
Wringing Bachelors 


Priests and members of religious 
orders who have taken the vow of 
chastity, war-mutilated veterans, 
officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers in the army, and foreign 
males resident in Italy are exempt 
from the new tax on _ bachelors 
(TIME, Dec. 27) and so could look 
on with amused tolerance last week 
when the details of the tax were 
finally approved and promulgated 
by the Cabinet. 


Most striking is a clause making 
fathers responsible for payment of 
the taxes levied on their bachelor 


*At the Concert Mayol, most rapacious 
of Parisian revue halls, Mr. Freddy Bate 
(with whom Edward of Wales sometimes 
stops in Paris) once elected to give no tip, 
and sat for seven minutes and forty sec- 
onds by his watch, until the usher finally 
ceased to cry out, wilted. Melting, Mr. 
Bate, originally of Chicago, now a fash- 
ionable expatriate, rushed after the usher 
and gave her 100 francs ($4). 


sons, if the latter cannot or do not 


pay. 

Between the ages of 25 and 35, 
and between 50 and 65, every 
bachelor must pay 25 lire ($1) 
annually to the state; and 35 lire 
($1.56) annually between the ages 
of 35 and 50. In addition all 
bachelors who are already subject 
to the regular — tax will pay 
5% more per ann 

Thus from some er 700, 000 bache- 
lors there will be wrung annually 
100,000,000 lire ($4,290,600). 


“ Ttalian Siberia” 


The Bureau of the Socialist and 
Labor International in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, enumerated last week the 
names of 15 Italian Deputies of 
the Opposition whom Premier Mus- 
solini is alleged to have ordered 
and sent into exile on the barren 
islands off the coast of Sicily. The 
Bureau, which made these charges 
in a dispassionate report, alleges 
that over 1,000 anti-Fascists are 
in political exile on these Islands, 
imprisoned in company with com- 
mon criminals, insufficiently nour- 
ished. ... 

Leading U. S. dailies recorded 
the belief of their correspondents 
in the genuineness of the Zurich 
report, described the isles of exile 
collectively as “The Italian Si- 


beria.” 
AUSTRIA 
Free to Babes 


The Socialist municipal govern- 
ment of Vienna announced last 
week that to each babe of poor 
parentage hereafter born in the 
municipal area there will be fur- 
nished free a complete “layette” 
or outfit of linen necessities, and 
two large sheets. Mothers with 
twins or triplets may claim twe or 
three “layettes,” as the case may 
be; but only two full sized sheets 
will be supplied in each maternal 
case, though it be quintuplets. 


RUMANIA 
Unexpected 


Princess Helene of Greece and 
Rumania suddenly returned to 
Bucharest last week from Rapallo, 
Italian Riviera (Time, Feb. 7), 
although she had announced her 
intention of remaining there the 
rest of the winter with her infant 
son, Crown Prince Mihai. Reputed- 
ly King Ferdinand, wracked by ill- 
ness, had suddenly indulged the 
whim of an invalid and recalled 
the Princess. The King’s brother, 
Prince Wilhelm von Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, also was to arrive 
last week at Bucharest. 


PORTUGAL 


18th Revolution 


Quem nao tem visto Lisboa, noa tem 
know what beauty is.* 
—PORTUGUESE PROVERB 


Machine guns crackled last week 
in the tortuously inclined streets 
of Lisbon. The city, built like 
Imperial Rome on seven hills, was 
weathering the 18th Portuguese 
revolution since 1910.; Last week 
the struggle between the two fac- 
tions of the military adventurers 
who now dominate Portugal became 
so furious that the U. S. Lega- 
tion was hit by stray machine-gun 
fire, and U. S. Minister Fred Mor- 
ris Dearing hastily decamped to 
the suburbs. 

The fighting began when Presi- 
dent-Dictator Prageso Carmona of 
Portugal left Lisbon at the head 
of 1,000 picked troops to put down 
a mutiny and insurrection at Op- 
orto, famed port city of the region 
producing “Port Wine.” 

With Big Militarist Carmona 
away, the little militarists began 
to play with guns. For 56 hours 
these insurgents** at Lisbon skirm- 
ished with the Government troops, 
and at one time seized the Minis- 
try of War. Then, their leader, 
Colonel Mendes Reis, was sniped, 
and the insurrection became dis- 
organized. 

When Dictator Carmona returned 
to Lisbon, after putting down the 
mutiny at Oporto, he arrived in 
an armored car, and well sup- 
ported by airplanes and _ troops, 
which enabled him to resume with 
bomb and shot his despot’s grip 
upon the capital. 

Meanwhile the British cruiser 
Comus had steamed up the Rio 
Tejo (Tagus), and was keeping 
London and the world informed 
about events dt Lisbon with her 
wireless. It appeared that for two 
days the Carmona Government had 
deliberately halted all the railways, 
posts and electric communications, 
lest uncensored news leak out of 
Portugal. When the _ situation 
cleared up it was found that the 
U. S. Consul at Oporto had been 
extremely lucky. Five minutes af- 
ter he left his room in the Grande 
Hotel do Portot+ a bomb was light- 
heartedly tossed in at the window 
by a passing insurrectionist. Ex 
ploding, it wrought wreckage. 


Quem nao tem visto Lisboa, noa tem 
visto cousa boa. 

7In 1910, the Royal House of Braganza- 
Coburg was deposed in the person of King 
Manoel II. He now resides at Twickenham, 
near London, on his pleasant estate, 
well Park. 

**Their political identity crystallized in 
cries of “Down with the Dictatorship! 
Long live the Constitution!’ However, it 
is doubtful if they actually represented the 
republican or democratic spirit of the 
people, which has been shamefully played 
upon by all the militarists for their ow 
ends. 

+tGuidebooks list it as “claiming to be 


first class”; visitors seldom agree with the 
elaim. 
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TURKEY 
Youth Going West 


Turkish re-action to the rejection 
by the U. S. of the Lausanne 
Treaty (Time, Jan. 31) did not 
fully crystallize until last week. 
Then, ata Cabinet meeting, Dicta- 
tor-President Mustafai Kemal Pasha 
voiced the real dissatisfaction of 
Turks at the action of the U. S. 
Senate. The U. S., said Dictator 
Kemal, in substance, does not un- 
derstand that the “Terrible Turk” 
of Ottoman days is extinct.... 
The Young Turks of today are 
trying harder and with more suc- 
cess than any other backward 
people to catch up with the march 
of civilization. ... 

If this be true, if the U. S. 

Senate did not ratify the Lausanne 
Treaty because the U. S. mis- 
judges the nature of Young Tur- 
key, what are some facts on which 
a different judgment may some day 
be formed? Facts: 
( Polygamy has been slowly dy- 
ing out in Turkey for more than a 
century, because of the inability 
of modern Turkish husbands to 
support plural wives in the style 
and under the economic conditions 
of today. An analagous case is 
the decrease in the amount of food 
on Occidental tables since Colonial 
times of heavy eating when eggs 
were 4c a dozen instead 49c, and 
other food prices were propor- 
tionate. 

The Young Turks simply cannot 

afford plural wives, and so they 
are generally content with their 
new Civil Code, based on the Civil 
Code of Switzerland and absolute- 
ly forbidding polygamy. 
@ Post-War Turkey does not em- 
brace those large non-Turkish 
areas* in which the shortsighted 
Sultanate shed so much blood to 
put down the revolts of subject 
peoples. 

Young Turkey is compact, and 
the dictature of Mustafa Kemal, 
the Ghazi (“The Victorious’), is 
absolute over such territory as is 
left. There is not the occasion 
for internal strife and wholesale 
massacre that there once was. 
€ Though the leopard cannot 
change its spots, the Young 
Turks naturally feel less ferocity 
than formerly toward those few 
Armenians, Greeks and Jews who 
are now trading quietly in Tur- 
nod and paying the present high 
axes, 
€ The Turkish Civil Service still 
remains lamentably corrupt; but 
the Departments of Justice and 
Education have been so improved 
as to be unrecognizable. 

_ The new Swiss-type Civil Code 
is supplemented by a new German- 
type Commercial Code; and a 
Penal Code based on that of Italy 
has been promulgated. The im- 
*Albania, Thrace, 


: Palestine, 
Tripoli, Mosul, Irak. 


Armenia, 


mense and revolutionary project 
of scrapping outworn Turkish law 
(based on the Koran) and substi- 
tuting Western statutes thus stands 
today, accomplished.* 

@ Many onetime schools of re- 
ligious instruction have been turned 
into civil primary schools and 
lycées, in some of which women 
are teachers. 

Before the Young Turk era it 
would have been as_ unthinkable 
for men to sit under women teach- 
ers as for U. S. college students 
to find their professors replaced 
by puppy dogs. The mind reels, 
and all but refuses to grasp that 
Young Turkey is following the 
Ghazi in a program as “revolution- 
ary” as though President Coolidge 
should suddenly demand the na- 
tionalization of the railways, and 
hurry on from that, in a few 
months, to abolition of private 
property. 

The explanation of the voluntary 
Turkish social revolution is that 
Turks see the Coolidge type of na- 
tion as a desired goal capable 
of swift and glorious attainment— 
where U. S. citizens have not yet 
sighted any super-Coolidge goal. 

The Ghazi. Many a U. S. school- 
child knows about JI Duce; but the 
Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
might justly have remarked last 
week, that the U. S. press has 
strangely failed to make of “The 
Victorious” (Ghazi) another “fea- 
ture hero” like “The Leader” 
(Il Duce). Yet the difference be- 
tween them is only that of a shirt 
and a hat.... 

Il Duce causes some few Italians 
to wear black shirts—no great in- 
novation, after all, among a shirt- 
wearing people. But the Ghazi 
has made all male Turks wear 
hats—a monstrous, astounding in- 
novation for a people used to the 
fez. Could President Coolidge and 
the House and Senate make all 
U. S. males wear the fez, or even 
the silk hat? 

Moreover, the Ghazi has made 
Turkish women abandon the veil. 
Could King George V, Premier 
Stanley Baldwin and the British 
Parliament cause British women 
to go about stripped to the waist? 

Blot. Signor Mussolini is ad- 
mired and lauded by many a U. S. 
citizen, despite the fact that Fas- 
cismo is known not to have stopped 
at murder to achieve its ends. 

This same blot stains the régime 
of Kemal. Seventeen prominent 
Turks were recently tried on 
trumped up charges and hanged 
(Time, July 13, Sept. 6), although 
their real crime was to oppose 


*A notable result; spinsters and widows 
who could formerly look for support to 
their nearest. male relatives (however poor) 
are deprived of this feature of the onetime 
Turkish law, and are seeking work—as in 
the U. S. Formerly a Turkish woman 
could be arrested if she entered a public 
restaurant or theatre, was a social outcast 
if she worked. 


the Ghazi. Similarly the million- 
aire Italian Socialist Deputy Gia- 
como Matteotti was murdered 
(TIME, June 23, 1924, et seq.) for 
his opposition to Fascismo. 

These crimes may deserve to be 
avenged. Meanwhile those who 
committed them are busy in Tur- 
key and Italy, unmolested because 
they are strong, and occupied in 
achieving much that is good. 

Militarism. Is the Ghazi, despite 
his constructive accomplishments, 
a menace to the peace of Europe? 
He is unquestionably the greatest 
living Turkish general. He has 
put the Turkish army on an effici- 
ent basis. He is called “The Vic- 
torious.” What is he going to con- 
quer? 

For that matter whereis Jl Duce 
going to “lead”? It may be safe- 
ly said that both of these Dictators 
would relish a war of conquest. 
But Italy is not rich, and Turkey 
is still desperately poor—and a 
war of conquest is expensive. ... 

If Turkey should be attacked, 
then indeed the Ghazi’s veins would 
swell with the warm lust of battle. 
He is a fighter. He likes to fight. 
He has apostrophized Italians, with 
reference to a possible seizure of 
Turkish territory by Mussolini as 
follows: “Come then! Your trouble 
will be to find burying room... .” 
The words are from the heart, 
and the hand is on the sword. But 
it is most unlikely that the Ghazi 
will draw his sword for a decade 
at least, except in self-defense. 


CHILE 
Tabasco Talk 


General Carlos Ibanez, peppery 
and choleric, is not so much the 
Dictator as the Playboy of Chile.* 
A year ago his rank was that of 
colonel, but even then he was ad- 
mittedly master of the military 
Junta which makes and unmakes 
Chilean presidents. Last week, as 
Minister of War, he suddenly made 
a characteristic statement to the 
press: 

“It is time to break the Red in- 
fluence of Moscow! [This referred 
to a few recent speeches in the 
Chamber by Deputies with radical 
leanings.] The way to break the 
strangling grip of Red Communism 
is to inject new blood into the 
Cabinet. ... We must have new 
Ministers of greater vigor!” 

The Cabinet took its cue, re- 
signed. President Emiliano Fig- 
ueroa asked General Ibanez if he 
would care to form a new Cabinet. 
By night the new Ibanez Cabinet 
was functioning. Chileans under- 
stood that there would be no more 
tabasco talk of “Moscow” until 
General Ibanez again wants to do 
something arbitrary. 


*A Republic slightly larger than Texas, 
not quite so populous as Manhattan plus 
Brooklyn. 
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CHINA 
Victorious Skirmish 
Super-Tuchun Sun Chuan-fang, 
defending the International Settle- 
ment and region of Shanghai 
(Timg, Jan. 31) pushed the Chin- 
ese Nationalist invaders back some 
50 miles in a victorious skirmish 
last week. 


© Henry Miller 
Mrs. V. K. Wetiincton Koo 
- . - free to get what she wanted 


Wise Wives 

While the strong men of China 
welter in anarchy (see above), and 
her great diplomats flounder be- 
wildered (see below), are there 
not any cool-browed, wise Chinese 
wives who keep their own council 
but contrive to be more important 
than they seem—perhaps most im- 
portant? There are many such. 
But only two wise wives loom from 
China today upon the international 
scene. Of these two, one is, strict- 
ly speaking, a widow. Both learned 
the wiles of men and nations in 
the U. S. 

Mrs. V. K. Wellington Koo. It 
is unfashionable never to have met 
Pao-yu Tang (not long since dip- 
lomat’s lady at Washington and 
London) moving always among the 
great and in the international world 
of fashion, now resident in Peking 
with Foreign Minister Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, whom she has groomed 
with her wealth and wit into 
China’s most famed diplomat. 

When her father, famed States- 











man Tang Shao-yi, sent her to col- 
lege in the U. S. she naturally chose 
Barnard. There, in Manhattan, the 
vastly rich young girl could both 
study and taste very nearly all the 
U. S. has to offer—except “scen- 
ery.” (She traveled during vaca- 
tions. She saw.) At an age when 
Smith and Wellesley girls are 
translucent she was as opaque and 
baffling to a diplomat as to a 
dowager. g 

Said a Portraitist Leonebel 
Jacobs: “Small... poised ... so- 
phisticated . . . cosmopolitan... 
elusive.” Men were speechless at 
first, then snared. She saw Koo. 
Her father saw his father. She 
married him. He came to Washing- 
ton as Minister. Her money paid 
26 servants, paid for gowns, 
motors, took the Koos on to the 
Court of St. James’s, bought a pri- 
vate palace in London, furnished a 
smart apartment few knew about, 
left Mrs. Koo free to get whatever 
else she wanted in her own illogical 
compelling fashion. 

Today, in Peking at the semi- 
barbaric court of the great Man- 
churian War Lord Chang Tso-lin, 
Mrs. Wellington Koo is par ex- 
cellence the cosmopolitan aristocrat 
of feminine China. 

Mrs. Sun Yat Sen. There was 
another little Chinese girl, and she 
went to Wesleyan College—amid 
the scenery of Macon, Ga. Chung- 
ling Soong was her name, and 
her two sisters were with her. They 
sometimes almost romped. 

Although interested in medicine, 
she would not allow a male doctor 
to attend her. When her graduat- 
ing gown was delayed, and a tact- 
less youth offered to lend her his, 
she almost fainted. “What? Lady 
graduate in man’s gown?” she said, 
and went back to China a devout 
Christian. 

The “Class Prophet” wrote that 
she would “become the great medi- 
cal expert of China, and found the 
Chung Polyclinic. . . .” She herself 
confided to the class book as fol- 
lows: “Highest ambition; to be my 
father’s secretary; favorite expres- 
sion: China; hobby: getting letters; 
favorite occupation: reading news- 
papers... .” 

Curiously enough, the exemplary, 
mouse-like little Chung-ling Soong 
turned out to have been getting 
letters and reading newspapers to 
some purpose. Her serious, fragile 
nature (and perhaps the fact that 
she never uses paint or powder) 
brought her the love of that high- 
souled patriotic statesman, the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the 
Chinese Republic.” 

It is in his name that the young 
Nationalist Government has recent- 
ly conquered the Southern half of 
China (Time, Dec. 18). To the Na- 
tionalists it is enough that little 
Mrs. Sun bears the name of their 
great dead leader. Today she re- 
sides at Wuchang, the new Nation- 
alist Capital, drives about in a 











Dodge sedan, and is the living 
symbol of a great movement, Na- 
tionalism. 


- 


Puzzled Ministers 


Since the Chinese civil war has 
degenerated into national anarchy 
during the past  twelvemonth 
(TimE, Feb. 1, 1926 et seq.) the 
various Chinese diplomats who are 
accredited as Ministers to the 
Western powers are becoming 
genuinely puzzled as to what “Gov- 
ernment of: China” they represent. 

Last week news came of a se 
cret meeting at Paris between five 
Chinese Ministers, to try and de- 
cide from what Chinese faction 
they would take orders. They 
were: Chao Hsin-chu (Minister 
to Rome and Representative before 
the League); Tcheng-loh (Min- 
ister to Paris); Wei Cheng-tchean 
(Berlin); Fang King-ky (Brus- 
sels); and Wang Kuang-ky (The 
Hague). 

Although they all bear creden- 
tials from the North China régime 
at Peking, they reputedly decided 
that the real (strongest) “Govern- 
ment of China” is now the South 
Chinese or Nationalist régime. 

The Chinese Minister to Wash- 
ington, Sao-ke Alfred Sze, reputed- 
ly cabled that he was ready to join 


uid” 
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Sun YAT-SEN’s WIDOW 
“Occupation: reading newspapers” 


the others in switching his allegi- 
ance from Peking to the Cantonese 
Nationalists who have captured 
the Southern half of China (TIME, 
Oct. 25 et seq.). 
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Fuchs Fest 


Radio sets attuned to WJZ one 
night last week caught neither bed- 
time pap for children nor gibberish 
for babbitts. Portraitist Emile 
Fuchs (the Austrian, who drew Ed- 
ward VII’s portrait for British 
postage stamps) had the air. Sar- 
donic, whimsical, he said: 

“The American aristocracy must 
be nursed with flattery.... The far- 
seeing painter will see that the 
shades of hair, face and eyes com- 
ply with the subject’s desires, 
whether they match the actualities 
or not.... Everything has to be 
subordinated to the lips and the 
hue of the face powder. If we get 
those two right, the rest is 
easy.... If I have any difficulty 
with the eyes, I generally paint 
them almost blue. One can never 
go wrong with blue... .” 

Prophesying mass production of 
art, he said: 

“The time is not far distant 
when the subject and the canvas 
will pass on a moving model be- 
fore a line of artists, each a spec- 
ialist in his own line. One to paint 
the nose and the next the mouth, 
and so on.” 

Herr Fuchs concluded with a 
burring, guttural admonition: “To 
all for-r-reign artists I give this 
good advice. Br-r-ring your family 
tree to America, and be sure there 
is at least a bar-r-ronet up in the 
br-r-ranches.” 


(Jueensberrys 


The most honorable 10th Mar- 
quess of Queensberry, 31, and his 
lady Marchioness, 25, landed at 
Manhattan last week, because he is 
a stockbroker and she is a portrait 
painter. He will study U. S. 
financiers in action. She will paint 
their wives in repose. 4 

Perhaps Cathleen, Marchioness 
of Queensberry, had not heard the 
warning of Emile Fuchs (see 
above) that she ought to have at 
least a baronet* in her family tree 
to succeed as an artist in the U. S. 
She is only the daughter of a 
Scotch commoner, famed Anglo- 
U. S. Portraitist Harrington Mann. 

At her father’s studio in Man- 
hattan, she said: “I hope New 
York will take my painting seri- 
ously. . . . American women are 
80 lovely.” 


Eclectic Shoeman 


Who owns the best private art 
collection in the U. S., in Manhat- 
tan, even in St. Louis? 

There are now so many good 
private U. S. collections that choice 
ls difficult. Last week Jackson 
Johnson of St. Louis, Chairman of 


*Knights, Baronets, Barons, Viscounts, 
Earls, Marquesses, Dukes—the ascending 
order of ranks. 


the International Shoe Co. was re- 
ported to have made his collection 
(a Romney, a Raeburn, etc.) more 
eclectic by buying in London Van 
Dyck’s “Portrait of Queen Hen- 
rietta,” painted by order of 
Charles I. 


Ingenious Curator 


“The message of these two pic- 
tures is that ugly women should 


YrEHuUDI MENUHIN 


“He is a love... divine!” 


not remove their clothing,” said, 
last week, ingenious William H. 
Clapp, Curator of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Art Gallery. Thirty mid- 
dle-aged club-women had protested 
exhibition of the two pictures, both 
by California artists. Their rea- 
son: “Nudity.” 


-§.$. Alfonso XIII 


Art lovers, surfeited with ex- 
hibits of ship models, examined 
with pleasure in Manhattan, last 
week, an actual ship which is a 
work of art. 

This was the Alfonso XIII, of 
30,000 tons, reputedly the most 
expensive ship, ton for ton, ever 
to call at Manhattan. For three 
years she has plied between Spain 
and Mexico. Last week she in- 
augurated a sailing service between 
Manhattan and Spain. 

The dining-rooms and salons of 
the Alfonso XIII are in the rich 
17th Century Spanish style, hung 
with priceless Goya tapestries. Her 
promenade is finished in arabesques 
and tiled with Moorish mosaic re- 
calling the Alhambra. 

When the Alfonso XIII docked, 
last week, there strode down her 
gangplank the Count de Guelle, 
Marquis de Comillas, “the richest 
grandee of Castile” ($150,000,000. 
His Majesty King Alfonso XIII 
will visit the U. S. within a year. 


MUSIC 


Virtuoso 


They say Europe is effete. They 
say nothing can move sophisticated 
Europe. .. Last week in the 
Salle Gaveau (Paris concert hall) 
a fair-haired little boy in a blue 
sailor suit put his violin under 
his chin and played Mozart. When 
he had finished he smiled simply at 
the big audience—smiled, and soon 
went on playing. He did not seem 
to notice that women were weep- 
ing, that men were looking at their 
waistcoat buttons. After his last 
number, he could not help noticing 
that hats were flying up in the 
air, that the room was ringing 
with deafening cheers; that women 
were throwing violets at him. 
Startled, he ran off the stage. His 
mother protected him from men 
and women who came plunging 
through back doors crying, “He is 
a love!” “He is divine!” Police 
had to help his motor leave the 
hall.... His name is Yehudi 
Menuhin. He is 10. He was born 
in New York, raised in San Fran- 
cisco. His parents came from Pal- 
estine. Both San Francisco and 
Manhattan have cheered his play- 
ing. After hearing him do the 
solo parts in Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” under Conductor Paul 
Paray of the famed Lamoureux 
orchestra in his first Paris concert, 
Paris critics said: “Not since the 
child Mozart, seated on a pile of 
music on a piano stool... .” 

Yehudi Menuhin is to study un- 
der Master Eugéne Ysave of Bel- 
gium. His sisters, Yaltah, 5, and 
Hephzobah, 6, play pianos. 


New Metropolitan 


Railroad stock transactions (see 
p. 25) did not deter Otto Hermann 
Kahn; nor did cancer studies 
(TimgE, Feb. 14) deter Robert Ful- 
ton Cutting. Mr. Cutting is chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera & 
Real Estate Co.; Mr. Kahn chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Their directorates met 
last week. Said Mr. Cutting’s 
directorate: We will build you a 
new theatre on West 57th street, 
Manhattan, to hold 5,000 people, 
to have 32 parterre boxes. Stock- 
holders must pay $145,000 to own 
a 1/32 interest in the property and 
to use boxes twice a_ week. 
“Agreed,” said Mr. Kahn’s direc- 
torate. The new Metropolitan will 
be completed by 1929. 


Minnesota Orchestra 


To Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, 
last week went the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Henri Ver- 
brugghen conducting. The trom- 
bone and bass tuba players blared 
loudly, drowned out more modest 
instruments. Conductor Verbrug- 
ghen is better than his orchestra, 
said critics who knew him. 


RELIGION 


“If I Were President...” 


John Roach Straton, Manhattan 
Baptist minister, heard “a piece of 
good fun” last week. A preacher- 
admirer, living in New Jersey, 
“nominated” Dr. Straton to be 
President of the U. S. Said Dr. 
Straton: “If I were President, I’d 
try to get Henry Ford to serve in 
my Cabinet. He’s a good Christian. 
If I were President, I’d call out the 
Army and Navy, yes, sir! and I’d 
close the dance halls, the sinks of 
iniquity, and I’d enforce Prohibition 
and all the other laws. If I were 
President, my first official act would 
be to jail Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. Murray is, of course, just one 
of those who are preaching sedi- 
tion with their talk of repealing 
the 18th Amendment. If I were 
President, I’d build a brand 
new Federal penitentiary,* if nec- 
essary, to contain all those trait- 
ors, and I’d build one large wing 
just for the Columbia professors. It 
would have plenty of room for the 
faculty of Union Theological Semi- 
nary too. ... .” 


Confessional 


Among Baptist ministers John 
Roach Straton and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick are antithetical—in train- 
ing, personality and ways of 
thought. Dr. Straton’s religion is 
absolute—his way or damnation; 
Dr. Fosdick’s religion is expanding 
—it includes good things of the 
past as of the present. As pro- 
fessor of practical theology at 
Union Theological Seminary and 
pastor of Park Avenue Baptist 
(“Rockefeller’s”) Church, Dr. Fos- 
dick has great influence on influ- 
ential men. 

Last week, he, with Dr. Straton 
and the other members of the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches attended the Federation’s 
annual meeting; heard Rev. Charles 
C. Albertson of Brooklyn decry: 
“There has never been a time when 
people, especially young people, 
found it so difficult to believe in 
God.” (In Brooklyn, 90 children, 
grim, last week proclaimed their 
membership in a “Society of the 
Godless”; mocked at school assem- 
bly prayers.) “. . . Whether or 
not professional evangelism has any 
future, pastoral evangelism has a 
great future and personal evange- 
lism a greater one... .” (In Chi- 
cago, Professional Evangelist Aimee 
Semple McPherson told her life 
story; raised hell for the terror of 
sinners; filled her heaven with the 
fresh ululations of 500 new “con- 
verts” and her suitcase with frac- 


*Federal prisons containing 8,516 inmates 
June, 1925 (latest census), were crowded. 
Penitentiaries are at Atlanta, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. and MecNeil’s Island, Wash.; 
Naval prisons at Boston, Portsmouth, N. H. 
and Mare Island, Calif. 


TIME 


tional currency; went shopping for 
pretty wearing apparel.) 

It came Dr. Fosdick’s turn to 
speak. In his study he had labored 


N. E. A. 
Harry Emerson  Fospick 


He heard from chronically vehe- 
ment critics 


over his topic, watched by the 
eight-inch crucifix, gilded, that he 
had mucked out of War debris. 
Now he rose, hair kinky, face 
pouched; said: “If Jesus Christ 
came back to earth He would work 
through the individual. We mod- 
ern Protestants fail in some things. 
Our Roman Catholic brethren in 
keeping the confessional have 
pretty nearly wiped us off the stage 
in one feature of human service. 
Through the confessional they have 
built up an amazing service for 
the treatment of sick souls. A 
good priest, through the confes- 
sional, can develop a treatment for 
the individual and we have nothing 
to compare with it. For six years 
I have conducted—Baptist though 
I am—what I call a confessional. 
I am not afraid to recover things 
the Protestants threw away— 
beauty of service and the confes- 
sional. I have an office where 
people who know they are spiritual- 
ly sick and mentally disturbed can 
come with their problems. Why 
shouldn’t I minister to them? 
Never again will I be without such 
a place where people can meet 
me alone. Week after week I 
meet pretty nearly as many people 
as a priest. They are mentally 
unbalanced—sick souls who need 
ministration. We need a _ renais- 
sance of what our fathers used to 
know as evangelical preaching. We 
Protestants have thrown out beauty 
of service, the confessional and 
the old-style evangelical preaching 
that used to fill me with thoughts 
of hell. We retreat to discussing 
themes instead of wrestling with 
human souls for life or death.” 
Alert Editor Michael Williams of 
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the Commonweal, learned Roman 
Catholic weekly comparable to the 
Protestant Christian Century, has. 
tened to explain the Catholic Con. 
fession—telling sins to a_ priest 
authorized. to give absolution.* He 
added: “Psychoanalysis has shown 
the modern mind the therapeutic 
value of confessing one’s faults 
unreservedly. But it hasbeen 
abused, and confession alone is not 
enough, in our opinion. Catholics 
think the confessional brings more 
than relief, advice and counsel.” 
Dr. Fosdick’s confessional is by 
no means unique among Protestant 
ministers. Every preacher who 
has listened to the confidences of 
his congregation has heard con- 
fessions. But few ministers have 
cared, or dared, to use the Roman 
Catholic Church term. Of the few 
are Methodist Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell of Pittsburgh, Reverend 
Ralph W. Sockman and Reverend 
Thomas Guthrie Speers of Man- 
hattan. Not so John Roach Straton, 
At his fellow Baptist, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, he sneered: “.., 
Rockefeller’s pulpit puppet.” 


Dr. Fosdick heard from another 
of his chronically vehement critics 
last week—Dr. Clarence E. 
Macartney of Philadelphia, one- 
time (1924-25) moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, all time a 
Fundamentalist, although a less 
strident one than Dr. Straton. Dr. 
Macartney announced that he was 
resigning his pastorate of Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, to become pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 
Concerning Protestant confessional 
he said: “Dr. Fosdick, as usual, 
is about five centuries behind the 
times.” 


Pale Green Book 


In drear London twilight last 
week the old Anglican Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Right Honorable 
and Most Reverend Randall Thom- 
as Davidson, Primate of All 
England, _ slowly egranee into 
Church House at estminister. 
With him was the Right Honorable 
and Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, Anglican Archbishop of 
York and Primate of England; and 
behind them entered 300 high digni- 
taries of their Church of England, 


*The form of Roman Catholic confession 
is this: The penitent, kneeling at the con- 
fessor’s feet, says: “Pray, Father, bless 
me, for I have sinned.” The priest says: 
“The Lord be in thy heart and on thy lips, 
that thou mayest truly and humbly con 
fess thy sins, in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Penitent: “I confess to Almighty God, to 
blessed Mary ever Virgin. [tells of sins 
committed since last confession]. ... For 
these and all my other sins which I can- 
not now remember I am heartily sorry; ! 
purpose amendment for the future, and 
most humbly ask pardon of God and 
penance and absolution of you, my spiritual 
Father.” . 

¢Not to be confused with Archbishop’ 
House also at Westminster, residence 0 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
(Roman Catholic) Archbishop_ of f 
minster, (Roman Catholic) Primate ° 
England. 
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gay in vestment, sombre in fea- 
ture. 

Within, seated, there was silence. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
rose, 78, intoned: “Pater 
noster . . Before him, on a 
stand, was a pale green-covered 
book. This book, said he, was the 
Alternative Prayer Book, which 
the bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land recommended be adopted in 
place of the Book of Common 
Prayer. English culture had 
changed considerably since the 
present prayer book was authorized 
—in 1662, and a prayer book 
should be consonant with today’s 
needs. This Alternative Prayer 
Book was “permissive only.” A 
priest could use the altered prayers, 
if he pleased and his congregation 
consented; but a bishop could not 
enforce the use of the new version. 
For convenience and to avoid con- 
troversy the old prayers were 
printed intact, with the modified 
ones alongside. And lastly, the 
majority of the changes dealt with 
non-controversial subjects and the 
bishops had approved most of them 
unanimously. 

The Archbishop of York, 62 and 
alert, spoke: Let the Churchmen 

mder well these changes. The 
ishops will have to vote on them 
in March, the Church as a whole 
in July, and later Parliament, for 
in the end Parliament controls the 
Established Church in Egland. 

Important changes recommended 
are: 

Communion. After bread and 
wine are blessed, a small portion of 
each may be “reserved” to give 
communion to the sick or dying. 
Under no circumstances may the 
bread be ostentatiously displayed, 
as in Roman Catholic churches, nor 
may it be adored as the body of 
Christ by kneeling devotees. 

Marriage. This service is made 
more “elegant.” References’ to 
“carnal lusts and appetites” and to 
“procreation” are expressed in less 
physiological terms. The word 
“obey” is deleted. 

Special Prayers are arranged for 
use at British elections, and other 
crises, for the League of Nations, 
for foreign missions, for hospitals 
and for “the forces of the King 
by sea, land and air.” 


Tithe 


Last week it became known that 
Will H. Hays, cinema tsar, had 
taken stock of all his worldly 
goods and contributed 10% of the 
total to the Presbyterian Church’s 
ministers’ pension fund, which, un- 
der his leadership, is expected to 
reach $15,000,000. 


*Latin version of the prayer “Our Father 
which art in Heaven... .” omplete the 
Prayer is: 

Pater noster, qui es in caelis: sanctifice- 
tur nomen tuum. Adveniat regnum tuum. 
Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in caelo, et in 
terra, Panem nostrum supersubstantialem 
da nobis hodie. Et dimitte nobis debita 
hostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus 
hostris. Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 
Sed libera nos a malo. Amen. 


TIME 


SPORT 


Subject for Customers 


A rule of organized baseball dic- 
tates that club owners must sub- 
mit contracts to unsigned players 
before Feb. 15 in order to retain 
their services. So last week the 
New York American League man- 
agement forwarded a contract to 
George H. (“Babe”) Ruth, basking 
temporarily in the Klieg-light of 
Hollywood. Mr. Ruth examined 
the document, laughed. These club 
owners will have their jokes. They 
had sent him a contract which of- 
fered a mere $52,000 in return for 
his 1927 efforts. Controlling his 
mirth, Mr. Ruth expressed a desire 
to be absolutely fair in the matter. 
He would compromise for a small 
fraction of his actual worth— 
whatever that might be. In short 
he would accept a contract calling 
for $100,000 a year. 

Baseball fans and sporting writ- 


‘ ers from coast to coast agreed that 


Mr. Ruth’s attitude was graceful 
and justified. Tyrus R. Cobb, one- 
time Detroit manager and _ star, 
had just signed with the Phila- 
delphia Athletics for a considera- 
tion reported as $60,000. Tristram 
Speaker, onetime Cleveland man- 
ager and star, had just signed 
with the Washington Senators for 
a consideration reported as $50,- 
000. Since these two players, ad- 
mittedly in the late twilight of 
their careers, had been adjudged 
of such value, Mr. Ruth was con- 
sidered cheap at various: salaries 
up to $1,000,000 per year. It was 
predicted that the New York own- 
ers would revise the bid. 


No winter in the history of pro- 
fessional baseball has seen such 
change in personnel of major 
league rosters. Aside from the 
Cobb and Speaker hegiras: Rogers 
Hornsby, premier infielder and 
slugger, has left the St. Louis 
Cardinals to enter the costume of 
the New York Giants; Frankie 
Frisch, Fordham flash, will be a 
Cardinal instead of a Giant; vet- 
eran Eddie Collins ~will 
strive for the Philadelphia Athletics 
after a lengthy interlude with the 
Chicago White Sox; Zack Wheat, 
another oldster, has joined the 
Athletics after years of service 
with the Brooklyn Robins; Eddie 
Roush has been traded by Cincin- 
nati for George Kelley, former 
Giant; Burleigh Grimes, old Brook- 
lyn pitcher, will throw for the 
Giants. 

Whether these changes will at- 
tract or repel the paying customer, 
whose enthusiasm may have been 
slightly dampened by recent ex- 
position and interment of “scan- 
dals,” is subject for heated dis- 
cussion in circles where subjects 
are scarce. They are sure, how- 
ever, to stimulate sale of score- 
cards “giving names of players 
and e’reck batting order.” 


again’ 


Antique Legs 


Southern California. The train 
escapes from bleak Nevada, climbs 
through red, grey, brown, purple 
mountains, drops gently into a val- 
ley, slides toward the Pacific. The 
air becomes mysteriously, sensually 
warm. | Orange groves, green and 
gold, line the way. Umbrellas are 
stuffed under berths. Overcoats 
are donated to porters. Crutches 
are flung from car windows. Pas- 
sengers stand and sing praise, a 
queer glint in their eyes. It is the 
air of Southern California. 

Last week a cinema _ actor* 
crouched on a cinder track at 
Pomona, Calif. He had been called 
the world’s fastest human. A 
former Olympic star, he had burnt 
out, they said. Burnt or no, he 
would try again. Revolver barked; 
the cinemaman, sprang, antique legs 
hurled him onward. Paced by college 
lads he ran. Presently, head back, 
teeth set, he leaped through a tape. 
Timers announced that Charles 
Paddock (30-odd) had brought the 
world’s record for 250 metres from 
31.2 seconds down to 27.6. South- 
ern Californians were pleased. “It’s 
the air,” they explained. 


. - . 


Speed ‘ 


Last week Charles Gorman, St. 
John, N. B., came down to Saranac 
Lake and skated. On Saturday 
they told him that he was the new 
International Amateur Outdoor 
Speed Champion. He had dis- 
placed Valentine’ Bialis, Lake 
Placid, also entered. 


Kennel Show 


Last week the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club held its 51st annual show 
in Madison Square Garden. Two 
thousand aristocrats of dogdom 
gathered in friendly competition. 
Days passed, various breeds were 
judged, proud owners _ received 
awards. On Saturday afternoon all 
prizes save one had been dispensed. 
The best animal, regardless of class 
or breed, was still to be selected. 

Enthusiastic thousands packed 
the gallery as five dogs, held 
worthy of supreme honor, entered 
the arena. There was Southport 
Blue Knight, gorgeous collie with 
flowing coat; Dapple Joe, gaunt, 
sleek pointer; Morningside Prince, 
white bull of massive jaw; Little 
Rajah, mincing Pomeranian; Pine- 
grade Perfection, waddling Sealy- 
ham with luxuriant mustache. 

Spectators cheered each, loudly, 
impartially—smiled sympathetically 
at Pinegrade Perfection whose hind 
legs were properly too long for his 
front ones. Judges conferred, pro- 
nounced Pinegrade Perfection best 
dog of the show. More cheers were 
heard.. The selection had been pop- 
ular. Sealyham pups are cute, cor- 
rect, expensive, said to be in favor 
with the Prince of Wales at the 
moment. 


*Recently co-star with romping cinema 
actress Bebe Daniels. 
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ARE YOU 100 PER CENT 
Under the Surface? 


Maybe you think you are a 
hundred per cent efficient; that, 
starting with the New Year, you are 
going to smash home a big win; that 
you are “all there”. But, do you 
KNOW? 

Maybe under the surface, inside 
in your system, there is some little 
irregularity, unknown and neglected, 
which will grow and grow into 
serious trouble unless it is checked. 


A man can only be as good as his 
health standing. 


To know how good you are, you 
must know how well you are. 


Our service tells you how well you 
are—gives you an efficiency report 
on yourself from a health standpoint. 

That is why so many big execu- 
tives are subscribers. That is why so 
many employers make every “‘key 
man” in their business take this 
service. 

This service is a necessity and an 
economy and never fails to pay 
dividends in better health. 


Let us give you the facts NOW 
and save you trouble later on. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


H. J. Soule, President 
T27 Republic Bidg., 209 S. State Street, 


Chicago 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
T27 Republic Bidg., 
209 S. State Street, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me full particulars of your 
Health Protection Service. 


EDUCATION 


Forces 


The older universities have the 
youngest one to reckon with. Be- 
sides the largest endowment,* Duke 
University (Durham, N. C.), has 
an enviable climate and the true 
quiet of academe. A combination 
of these assets has already enabled 
Duke to take from Harvard that 





© Underwood 
DUKE’S PRESIDENT 
His paradise sides with science 


pre-eminent psychologist, Dr. Wil- 
liam McDougall. Dr. McDougall 
said he had been happy at Har- 
vard but could not resist Duke’s 
offer. Many another famed pro- 
fessor is happy where he is, but 
boards of trustees are watching 
nervously to see who next will be 
unable to resist the prospect of 
Ducal paradise. 

Uncommercially, the older univer- 
sities have nothing to fear from 
Duke. That on the contrary Duke 
may be counted on to side against 
retrogressive forces in the South’s 
so-called Bible Belt, was seen last 
week in an action of its president. 
Dr. William Preston Few, presi- 
dent of Trinity College (1910-24) 
and of Duke University since 
Trinity married a fortune, arose 
before the education association of 
the southern wing of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal} Church, and ob- 
tained almost unanimous support 
for a_ resolution: “We... here 
put ourselves on record as opposed 
to all legislation that would inter- 
fere with the proper teaching of 
science in American schools and 
colleges ...we are opposed to 
legislation because we believe it 
will be futile and can serve no 
good purpose.” 

Some have pointed to the tall, 
spare, angular figure of President 
Few as the best guarantee against 


*When the late James B. Duke’s tobacco- 
built estate is administered Duke is to 
have 80 millions (Time, Dec. 15, 1924). 

TNot to be confused with the militantly 
Fundamentalist denomination, Beptist. 
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“monkey-bills” in the South. Of 
ancient and distinguished lineage 
he rose to fame as a scholar and 
teacher of English literature, 
“Religion and education; not two 
but one and inseparable” is the 
motto of Duke University. Last 
autumn he added a school of re. 
ligion to his university, but it is 
no secret that this scholar-gentle. 
man looks forward most eagerly to 
establishing a great medical school. 
Meanwhile five sons attach him to 
youth, 

Anti-evolutionism received two 
other set-backs during the week, 
The lower half of the Arkansas 
legislature passed a bill prohibit- 
ing  evolution-teaching in the 
schools. Citizens thronged the 
senate galleries for a “monkey 
show.” But the senate tabled the 
bill without even discussing it. 

In the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture, an anti-evolution bill was 
quietly throttled in committee meet- 
ing. 


“Frats” 


Volumes have been written to 
show _that college fraternities are 
valuable institutions. Volumes more 
have been written to show that 
they are bad. A university presi- 
dent daring to come out flatly on 
college fraternities speaks more 
than volumes. Last week, Presi- 
dent Max Mason of the University 
of Chicago spoke out in meeting: 
“Tf a fellow should buy a book in 
a course which he is not taking and 


should go back to his fraternity. 


room, read it and think about it, 
he would be judged a queer fellow. 
And probably he would be. Schol- 
arship today seems to be an affair 
for the shut-ins and queer fellows.” 
He described the fraternity type of 
student: “Facile in the classroom 
and ready with answers in emer- 
gencies . . . superficial . . . the 
fellow who comes to class with a 
hangover and gets by, nevertheless. 

Fraternity men, with their 
social advantages and _ intellectual 
eapability, should form the nucleus 
of the group of creative personali- 
ties.” 


Mystery 
The boys 


even the assistant headmaster was 
amazed, when Headmaster Mather 
Almon Abbott of famed Lawrence- 
ville (N. J.) School, was reported 
by President John Nixon of the 


had heard nothing, 


Board of Trustees, to have re- 
signed. The Rev. Mr. Nixon as- 
signed as cause Dr. Abbott’s dis- 
approval of a four-year-old policy 
of medical supervision. He also 
mentioned “a very flattering offer 

.. made Dr. Abbott by another 
school with strong financial back- 
ing.” Dr. Abbott only said: “I 
love this place. ... I dare say 
nothing. I have no money.” There 
was an air of mystery. 

A sharp-eyed newsgatherer saw 
that Dr. Abbott’s name and pledge 
for $1,000 headed a posted list of 
subscribers for a new Lawrence 
ville dormitory. It was tangible 
evidence to bear out Dr. Abbott's 
gruff, nervous statement: “I have 
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Down with 
the wall 


between 

Writer 
and 

Reader 


‘[have talked with many great writers and thousands of 
possible readers who were in despair over the thick wall 
which seemed to shut them off from each other. 

“As an editor, as a critic, as a teacher, I know that the 
a twenty-five years have seen a striking advance in 
iterary skill and conscience among the writers. 

“As a traveller, I have noted that everything is con- 
pop on sale but books. Candy and cosmetics, jew- 
ry and automobiles—these come and offer themselves to 
wery American. But if he wants to buy a book, he must 


go hunting for it, as his ancestors had to go hunting for 
the more-elusive kinds of game. 

*‘This means that, while the American can have his or- 
dinary goods brought to him in the manner of civilized 
communities, he must fall back on primitive methods to 
get his books! No wonder he does not do it. He is a citi- 
zen, nota pioneer. If he is to buy books, they must some- 
how come within his natural range. To bring them there is 


the function of The Literary Guild.” 0 hi ? 


The Literary Guild of America 


On the 17th of November in.1926, a group of people 
gathered at 55 Fifth Avenue and put into motion a 
stupendous new idea. For two years it had seemed a 
dream; but slow and careful work had made it into a 
reality; and The Literary Guild came into being. 


Carl Van Doren Editor-in-chief 
Associate Editors 


Zona Gale Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Joseph Wood Krutch Glenn Frank 
Elinor Wylie 


The plan is new. It is bound up with two thoughts— 
cooperation and saving money for its members. Nearest 
to it is the Theatre Guild which has at the same time 
lifted the theatre of America to a higher plane and has 


brought that theatre to its members at a lower price. 


Theodore Dreiser 


—greatest living American novelist, says: 

“There must be thousands of people in the United 
States who now read good books occasionally but who 
would read them habitually if they had a chance. It 
seems to me that The Literary Guild will do a great 
deal to give them that chance, and I am heartily in 
sympathy with the undertaking.” 


We have made up a small edition of a special booklet 
containing short essays by our editors—with por- 
traits, and cartoon by Hendrik Willem van Loon. As 
long as this lasts it will be sent you without charge. At 
the same time you will get the stimulating and vivid 
story of The Literary Guild and what it means to you. 


Privileges to Members 
(I) 12 Great New Books Each Year 


The Board of Editors will choose for you from orig- 
inal manuscripts, submitted to the Guild by any 
publishing house, the twelve best books to be found 
each year in fiction and non-fiction. They will not 
choose from books already published, but from 
original manuscripts. The Literary Guild will 
then publish these specially for you. Each month 


one book will be brought out—and only one. 
(Il) ECONOMY 


By subscribing for a year at a time, you get these 
books, postage prepaid, at about half the price non- 
members will pay, when they buy single books 
in the store. 


Why the Low Price 


The reason is er the simplest phenom- 
enon of modern life. The publisher sells you 
each book individually, he has to advertise 
it individually. The book stores make very 
littlemoney. Both publisher and bookseller 
have to figure on frequent losses and failures. The Literary Guild 
The Literary Guild sells yousomething only eae 
once a year. All that money is saved 
for you—the difference between 
12 selling efforts and one. LITERARY GUILD 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
F R E E Send me free of charge and without obliga- 
tion to me,—Wéings—with essays and portraits 


of your distinguished Editors. Also the story of 


q Send for The Literary Guild of America. 


WINGS 
the Story of 
a Gigantic Fs ba cccccecesesccccsescecvce ccs Beceses ‘ 
Economy Time 2-21-27 
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put eight years of ceaseless devo- 
tion into it, trying to make it the 
best school in the country.” 

Eight years ago Dr. Abbott was 
“Bott” Abbott to Yale oarsmen— 
their head coach in 1918-19. In 
1917 he had organized the Yale Nav- 
al Unit. Before that he was famed 
as a professor of Greek and Latin 
at ultra-conservative Groton School, 
to which he went, with his bride, 
in 1897. Further back are his 
Nova Scotia birth, his training at 
King’s College (Windsor, N. 
and Worcester College, Oxford. 


Blood & Eggs 


Last week young Harvard 
bloods thronged to a midnight 
smoker in the University Theatre 
with malice aforethought. One 
“Bob” Lampoon, janitor in the 
building of Harvard’s funny maga- 


zine, was billed to play flute solos. 
When Mr. Lampoon and flute ap- 
peared, pennies rattled on _ the 
stage, an egg stained the back-drop, 
another egg, a hail of eggs. Mr. 
Lampoon retired. ... Soon Harvard 
Square was full of eggs. Taximen 
fled. A girl screamed, Policeman 
Pryor rushed to her assistance, 
took a punch on the jaw, drew his 
pistol, kept young Harvard at bay 
while he summoned four Black 
Marias* and 40 colleagues. Blood, 
eggs, torn raiment and silence soon 
lay in Harvard Square. Comrades 
bailed out all but eight of 39 
arrested students, including Foot- 
baller Arthur E. French Jr. The 
Harvard Crimson (undergraduate 
daily) charged Cambridge police 
with unwarranted, unnecessary, 
brutal assault. 


*Police term of endearment for patrol 
wagons, 


SPRINGFIELD 


TIRES 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Lee Gentle, 65, “cham. 
pion father of Georgia,” a daugh- 
ter, in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Gentle 
was recently congratulated by Con- 
gress and President Coolidge on 
his record of 28 children. He now 
has 29 


Engaged. Julian L. (“Pete”) 
Street, son of Julian Street, author, 
to Narcissa Vanderlip, daughter of 
Frank Arthur Vanderlip, onetime 
President of the National City 
Bank (Manhattan). 


Married. Aileen Hughes, daugh- 
ter of the late General Sir Sam 
Hughes, Canadian “War Minister”; 
to one James Freeman Clarke, at 
Lindsay, Ont. 

Sued for Divorce. Kenneth G. 
Ormiston, Aimee Semple McPher- 
son’s famed radio operator; by 
Ruth Peters Ormiston, in Los An- 
geles. 

Sued for Divorce. Harry Leon 
Wilson, 59, famed writer, creator 
of Ruggles of Red Gap, Merton of 
the Movies; by amateur-actress 
Helen Cook Wilson, who charges 
that her husband concealed ‘assets 
worth more than $100,000 when 
they agreed to separate a few 
months ago. 


Divorced. William S. (“Bill”) 
Hart, 56, famed two-gun cinema 
hero; by Winifred Westover Hart, 
at Reno. 

Died. James Kidd Flemming, 
M. P., 58, onetime Premier of New 
Brunswick (1911-16); after a short 
illness, at Woodstock, N. B. Sena- 
tor Arthur R. Gould of Maine has 
been accused of “bribery,’’’ because 
he and his associates paid $100,000 
to Premier Flemming in a railway 
negotiation in 1912. 


Died. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
66, militant-liberal Episcopal min- 
ister; of uremic poisoning, follow- 
ing an appendix operation; at 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. Bishop Man- 
ning of New York refused to allow 
him to become Mrs. Rita de Acosta 
Lydig’s third husband. 


Died. Charles Deering, 74, one- 
time Chairman of the International 
Harvester Co.; in Miami, Fla. 


Died. Dr. Charles Doolittle Wal- 
cott, 76, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; following 4 
stroke of apoplexy; in Washington, 
D. C. (see p. 22). 


Died. Charles Beatty Alexander, 
77, famed lawyer, capitalist; fol- 
lowing an illness of two weeks; 
in Manhattan. 

Died. Mrs. Nancy Baker, 101, 
able gingersnap-maker, at Galena, 
Ill. Her snaps were sampled and 
praised by Presidents Grant, Me- 
Kinley, Roosevelt. 
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“90% decrease in 
our costs » ” * 18% increase 


in our employees’ earnings” 


writes W. Roy McCanne, President of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, of Rochester, New York 


“Tue installation of the Bedaux System has 
resulted in a 20% reduction in our costs and 
an 18% increase in our employees’ earnings. 
... At least 90% of our workers realize 
that it has bettered conditions for them as 
well as for ourselves and we could not take 
the Bedaux System out of our factory with- 
out a serious protest from at least that 90%.” 

The Stromberg-Carlson Company is not 
alone in its experience. In no one of the 135 
representative plants—in all fields of indus- 
try—where the Bedaux principle of human 
power measurement has been applied would 
either management or labor willingly aban- 
don it. Invariably, it has resulted in 
decreased costs and increased earnings. 
The average saving in costs is 20%. 

And these results are accomplished 


ous. 


without turning plants upside down, with no 
investment in new machinery or equipment. 

“Bedaux” increases production and 
decreases costs by dealing with the human 
element alone. It is the original unit prin- 
ciple, which co-ordinates all departments, 
and all labor, both direct and indirect, 
under one standard measure of production 
—the B Unit. 

If you are interested in reducing your 
costs, you may obtain detailed information 
from any of the offices listed below. A 
member of our distinguished and widely 
experienced engineering staff will be at 
your disposal. 

A preliminary examination of your plant 
will-be without cost to you and you will 

be under no obligation whatever. 


ore 


The CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


or New York 


17 Battery Place 
New York City 
D. S. Keocu, President 


Chicago 


oF ILLINOIS 
435 N. Michigan Ave. 


ALBERT RAMOND, President 


or Paciric STATES 

621 Pacific Bldg. 

Portland, Oregon 
Cuartzes W. Encuisu, President 


In England: CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Limitep, Bush House, London 
Sir Francis Rosz Price, Bart., Chairman 
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Interesting Book on 
PERSONAL MOVIES 


It discusses this fascinating 
new subject from every angle. 
Gives much new information. 


Send Coupon Below 


) The facts 
about MOVIES 
of your trip 


At home, or away, Filmo 
gives real movies you 
can’t get any other way. 


ORE and more, wherever you go, you see people 

taking their own movies, real movies! - with Filmo. 
J. Pierpont Morgan has a Filmo outfit; so have Galli- 
Curci, Vice-President Dawes, W. K. Vanderbilt, hun- 
dreds more of like prominence. H. R. H. The Prince 
of Wales enjoys his own Filmo-made movies. 

There are vast differences in personal motion picture 
cameras. Filmo, made by the makers of practically all 
professional movie cameras and equipment used thru- 
out the world, has the exclusive features essential to tak- 
ing superb movies of your own. The imported lens, 
spy-glass viewfinder, adjustable speed, optional s-l-o-w 
motion mechanism and ease of operation are not found 
in any other personal movie camera. So Filmois higher 
in price—but worth more. 

Filmo Camera is fully automatic. [Sois FilmoProjec- 
tor for showing the pictures. ] No cranking. No tripod. 
No focusing for distance. It weighs but 4} lbs., isinstant- 
ly ready—any time, any place. In Filmo equipment you 
have every benefit of modern motion photography as 
the world-wide professional industry has developed it. 


Films developed FREE 


Eastman Safety Film [the film in the yel- 
low box}—16m/m-usedinFilmoCam- 4 
era, is obtained at practically allstores / 
handling camerasand supplies. Your 
exposed film is developed free 
and postpaid to your door. 
Send coupon below 
and you'll receive 
clear, modern infor- 
mationon the whole 
subject of personal 
movies. If you're 
planning a trip, by 
all meanssend cou- 
pon today. BELL 
& HOWELLCO. 
1818 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago; 
Also New York, 
London, Holl: 


Established 1907. 


Just press a 
button— 
and—‘“‘what 
you See you 


i 
get. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1818 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Send me your new book “What You See You 
Get””—containing further description and i lustra- 
tions of Filmo. 


ET cuétnbeuben éuaseinexbiunbebsveneseaseeses 
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SCIENCE 


“Parent” 


In 1826 a not very happy James 
Smithson of England sat down to 
write his will. He had half a mil- 
lion dollars but only a nephew to 
enjoy them. He was 61 and infirm. 
His father, the Duke of Northum- 
berland, had never married his 
mother, a Tudor lady. He had 
spent his life less among men than 
in the pursuit of knowledge—mix- 
ing chemicals, examining minerals, 
pondering the earth’s origin, im- 
proving oil lamps. He had never 
been in the U. S. but it occurred 
to him that in such a young coun- 
try on such a rich continent at 
such an epochal moment in the 
history of science, invention and 
industry, there must be ample room 
for a fund to keep men’s under- 
standing abreast of men’s under- 
takings.* James Smithson signed 
his whole estate over to the U. S. 
Government “to found at Washing- 
ton, under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an establishment 
for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 

James Smithson died. The clipper 
Mediator brought £104,960 in gold 
sovereigns to Philadelphia, where 
they were recoined into $508,318.46. 
Five U. S. Congresses tried to de- 
fine “knowledge” and how best to 
“increase” and “diffuse” it. John 
Quincy Adams and Richard Rush 
were among those who contributed 
the basic ideas of a charter that 
was finally adopted (1846), making 
the Smithsonian Institution a pri- 
vate affair under the guardianship 
of the Federal Government. The 
President, Vice President, Chief 
Justice and members of the Cabinet 
were made the Smithsonian “estab- 
lishment.” Three Senators, three 
Representatives and six citizens at 
large constituted, with the Vice 
President and Chief Justice, a 
board of regents. 

The first board of regents con- 
sulted leading contemporary sci- 
entists—Faraday, Bache, Silliman 
—who unanimously averred that 
Joseph Henry, natural historian 
and physicist at Princeton, was 
“without a peer in American sci- 
ence.” Joseph Henry relinquished 
his private researches and gave 32 
years, as the Institution’s first sec- 
retary, to making its charter into a 
reality. 

To “increase” knowledge he 
offered awards and_ subsidies to 
investigators. A young man named 
Alexander Graham Bell was dis- 
couraged over some experiments he 
had tried with magnets. Joseph 
Henry was sympathetic. The tele- 
phone was made. Joseph Henry 
enlisted volunteers to record what 
kind of days passed in different 
cities. Out oi that grew the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 

To “diffuse” knowledge, Joseph 
Henry published reports and mem- 


*Or as some believe, Mr. Smithson had 
heard of a U. S. movement to found an 
institution in accordance with George 
Washington’s recommendation in his Fare- 
well Address (1796). 
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oirs for people who had _ investi. 
gated this and that. He exchanged 
these publications for similar liter- 
ature published abroad. He per- 
suaded the Library of Congress to 
care for all the pamphlets, manv- 
scripts and books he thus accumv- 
lated. Similarly he persuaded Con- 
gress to build a national museum 
to house all the specimens of the 
animal, vegetable and mineral king- 
doms that poured in upon him. 

The Smithsonian thus pursued 
wide activities without spending 
more than its income. When con- 
venient, it turned over its ever 
multiplying departments to ‘the 
Government for support, continuing 
only to supervise. Thus arose the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, the U.S, 
Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National 
Zoological Park, the National Gal- 
lery of Art. 


The Institute’s fourth Secretary, 
Dr. Charles Doolittle Walcott, 
started life as a farm boy in upper 
New York. He collected minerals, 
birds’ eggs, insects. One day a 
wagon wheel unearthed a fossil de- 
posit. He became a geologist, rose 
to head the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 

Since Dr. Walcott’s appointment, 
the Smithsonian’s scope has broad- 
ened and broadened, in_ botany, 
agriculture, paleontology, entomolo- 
gy, mathematics and many more 
directions. It was under Dr. Wal- 
cott that Theodore Roosevelt 
planned his African trip; under 
him that Dr. Schumann of Ger- 
many got help in learning how to 
apply ultra-violet rays to cure 
rickets. Ethnologist Hrdlicka cir- 
cled the globe studying types of 
man. Men measured the sun’s 
radiance in South America and in 
an African crater. Diggers ex- 
humed adobes in the Southwest. 
Quartz was utilized in submarine 
detectors. ... 


The .further he _ pressed the 
Smithsonian’s activities, the more 
clearly Secretary Walcott saw that 
it was impossible to perform 20th 
Century work on an 19th Century 
endowment.* Several months ago 
he planned to hold a meeting of the 
entire Smithsonian “establishment” 
—such a meeting as had never be- 
fore been held. He planned that 
the “establishment” should review 
the Smithsonian’s 81 years of 
scientific increase and diffusion and 
appeal to the U. S. people for at 
least ten millions to assure its 
continuance on a fitting scale. He 
fell ill. He called his assistant, 
Dr. Charles G. Abbott, and said the 
meeting must he held whether he 
could be there or not. 

Last week Dr. Walcott died. Two 
mornings later, President Coolidge, 
Vice President Dawes, Chief Justice 
Taft, the Cabinet and such notables 
as Senator Smoot of Utah, Finan- 
cier Dwight .W. Morrow, President 
John C. Merriam of the Carnegie 
Institution, President George 
Vincent of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, President W. W. Campbell of 


*Before he was appointed secretary of 
the Smithsonian, Dr. Walcott persuaded 
Andrew Carnegie to give ten millions for 
an institution where research could 
prosecuted, not merely directed. 
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the University of California, Presi- 
dent Henry Fairfield Osborn of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, reported as scheduled at the 
jong brown-stone building in Smith- 
sonian Park. Chief Justice Taft, 
as chancellor of the Institution and 
chairman of the meeting, briefly 
rehearsed the history and purpose 
of “the parent of U. S. science.” 
Acting-Secretary Abbott talked 
about the future—how fast man is 
obliterating other forms of life; 
how much is to be learned from 
other forms of life; how valuable 
knowledge is, not only for practical 
ends, but for itself. 


. . . 


Lack 


The U. S. has beauty shows, 
rodeos, aquariums, stockyards. It 
has football stadia, fisticuffing gar- 
dens, chambers’ of horror, mad- 
houses. Also zoos, museums, 5-&- 
10-cent stores, a. diamond horseshoe, 
divorce courts, a Congress and 
other exhibits. But, according to 
Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, 
one thing the U. S. has not got 
for its people to go and look at is 
a working model of the free and 
boundless heavens. ... Last week 
Dr. Fisher, who is an astronomer, 
told Manhattan illuminating engi- 
neers that the American Museum 
would soon start raising three mil- 
lions for a.projection planetarium, a 
dome 75 feet in diameter atop: a 
five-story building designed as an 
astronomical centre for scholars, 
amateurs, sightseers of the whole 
country. Searchlights, meticulous- 
ly aimed and synchronized, will 
cast into a night-blue field with a 
perfect illusion of limitless space, 
bright images of the moon, the 
sun, the planets, stars and Milky 
Way. In 26 minutes instead of 
26,000 years the incredulous may 
behold a complete succession of the 
equinoxes.* 


THE PRESS 





Fpidemic 


A man who described himself 
as “Chief of the Astrologers’ Guild 
of New York,” appeared last week 
in Albany, N. Y., to work for the 
passage of a state law to license 
“genuine astrologers.” He said he 
wanted to “drive out pretenders and 
charlatans who for 25c will deliver 
a readymade horoscope.” Legisla- 
tors, well aware that pretenders 
and charlatans abound, sympa- 
thized. But they wondered how to 
tell a charlatan from an astrologer. 

A good test would be to have all 
self-styled astrologers predict that 
week in the future which will wit- 
hess another such epidemic as 
swept the world last week—an epi- 
demic of buying and selling news- 
papers, 

Bee. Ask a parochial bystander 


*Old-fashioned planetaria, plentiful in 
urope, are fitted with compleated ma- 
chinery to put labeled spheres through min- 
lature sets of the 8s} ice-time paces of the 
solar system. 


OTHERS THAN THE BLIND 
READ WITH FINGERS 


YES read the letter you write, but finger- 
tips read the paper it is written on. 
And those fingertips don’t have to be 
paper-wise to feel the extra character and dignity 
that quality paper puts into your message. For 
business letterheads you can get no finer, stronger, 
more durable or more distinguished-looking paper 
than Old Hampshire Bond. 

Old Hampshire Bond is made slowly and with 
infinite care. Tub sizing and loft drying make its 
crispy crackle permanent, and its writing qualities 
perfect. 

Ask your stationer, printer or lithographer to 


show you examples of business letterheads on Old 


Hampshire Bond—or write us. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this— 
where the Radio-active 
mineral springs and_ the 
natural Nauheim brine 
baths offer all the advan- 
tages of European Spas. 

An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic 
loveliness in the heart of 
the Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with 
private Dairy and Poultry 
farms: A daily concert pro- 
gram. Visit “The American 
Nauheim” this winter— 
and take off ten years! 

7 v 


The Baths and other treatments are es pe- 
cially suitable for heart, circulatory, kid- 
ney, nutritional and nervous disorders, 
rheumatism, gout, and obesity. Complete 
medical and hydrotherapeutic facilities, 
and modern aids to diagnosis. Write for 
illustrated booklets and special winter 
rates: 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 


hoenix 


ARIZONA 
.... golf, fishing, hunting, 
tennis—summer sports—all 

‘‘winter’’ long! 
Every day in the year we play 
outdoors in the warm _ sunshine. 


We golf, fish, ride horseback, 
motor or picnic. 
Almost every day, too, sees the 
beginning of some new industry— 
farming, mining or shopkeeping. 
Health, happiness and prosperity 
all here!—awaiting only your 
coming! 
We invite you to Phoenix. Come 
for a vacation or come for good. 
We have world-famous scenery, 
tourist attractions and business 
opportunities, too! Phoenix is the 
metropolis of the Great South- 
west—the homeplace of your 
dreams. 

Come direct or en route to the 

Coast. Sante Fe and Southern 

Pacific allow free stop-overs. 

Mail coupon for booklet. 


Phoenix Arizona Club 
610-D Chamber of Commerce Bldg. l 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Send me free Booklet and information. 


to name you a _ newspaper in 
Galveston, St. Louis, Butte, Jack- 
sonville or either Portland. His 
face will go blank. Ask him to 
name you one in Omaha and out 
will buzz: “The Bee.” One of the 
oldest newspapers west of the 
Mississippi, the Bee has stung it- 
self into the U. S. folk-conscious- 
ness not only by its bumbling name 
but by appropriate industry. That 
its industry might reap greater 
rewards, it last week (in the per- 
son of Publisher Nelson B. Up- 
dike) bought out and absorbed its 
chief competitor, the Omaha Daily 
News, 28-year-old member of the 
Clover Leaf Syndicate. 

Telegram. Ask a Midwesterner 
who owns the New York Telegram. 
He will most likely guess Hearst, 
then give up. But he knows all 
about the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. There are 25 of them 
scattered from Washington and 
Baltimore to San Diego and San 
Francisco. He will feel pretty 
certain that the Scripps-Howard 
chain has no link in Manhattan. 
Up to last week that was true. 
Then Chairman Roy W. Howard 
of the Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tion announced that he had bought 
the New York Telegram, for a 
price not named, from the man who 
only lately acquired it (together 
with the N. Y. Sun), William T. 
Dewart, longtime henchman of its 
late publisher, Frank A. Munsey 
(Timg, Oct. 11). To the Tele- 
gram’s 200,000 readers, Mr. How- 
ard, smart resident of New York, 
said: “. . . No radical changes 
... our nationwide experience... .” 

Register-Tribune, Of all the po- 
tent young men of Iowa, none is 
more potent than John Cowles, 
Harvard ’21. He frees his father 
of all the heavy work connected 
with publishine the Des Moines 
Register & Evening Tribune. Last 
week it was his name, not his fath- 
er’s, that was signed to a state- 
ment announcing that the Register- 
Tribune had bought and would ab- 
sorb the local, competing Capital. 
Price: half a million. 

Sentinel. Journalists ejaculated 
last summer when Publisher Frank 
Ernest Gannett of several news- 
papers, notably the Rochester 
Times-Union, in the lush butter & 
egg, and grape juice counties of 
New York, reached far out 
and bought the Sentinel, larg- 
est daily in Winston-Salem, 
N. C. (Time, Aug. 23). That 
twin town, that tobacco-boom town, 
must certainly be a “comer” if 
Frank Ernest Gannett was going 
in there with a newspaper, they 
thought. But either he was mis- 
taken, or it was too fast a boom 
town for even Frank Ernest Gan- 
nett to keep up with, or he made 
a good turnover, or he just changed 
his mind, because last week the 
Sentinel was resold, to Publisher 
Owen Moon of the Winston-Salem 
Journal. Possessed of the Sentinel, 
an afternoon sheet, Publisher Moon 
extinguished a small Star he had 
been publishing every evening. 

Matin. Paris and Berlin hum- 
med with rumors that August 
Thyssen, German steel tsar, was 
trying to buy the oldtime nation- 
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alist Paris Matin, edited by Propa- 
gandist Stephane Lauzanne, famed 
in the U. S. 


BUSINESS 


Mr. Ford’s Week 


@ With Mrs. Ford, Henry Ford 
boarded his private railroad car, 
Fair Play, at Detroit last week, 
ordered it despatched to Washing- 
ton. 

@ In Washington he fared well 
at Secretary of the Interior Hv- 
bert Work’s dinner to President 
Coolidge. 

@ Next day he traveled about 
the city in his Lincoln motorcar, 
without overcoat; spent five min- 
utes with the President; routed 
Michigan Senator Couzens from 
the Senate to sign a joint telegram 
to Michigan Governor Fred W. 
Green, protesting against capital 
punishment; avoided the Ford 
stock income tax hearings, which 
concerned nine of his onetime 
stockholders, not him. 

@ Next day in Philadelphia he 
complimented an audacious reporter 
on elbowing his way past awed 
police guards; called President 
Coolidge a “capable man, a very 
good man, one who seems to 
know what he is talking about.” 
@ Eventually he _ reached his 
week’s goal—Inventor Thomas 
Alva Edison’s 80th birthday part 
at West Orange, N. J. Mr. Ford, 
genial, amiable, yelled newspaper- 
men’s questions into Mr. Edison’s 
ear. Mr. Edison is quite deaf. 
Harvey S. Firestone, Akron rub- 
berman, watched. 

@ And then homeward, in the 
Fair Play, to Detroit. Said Mr. 
Fard, talking freely: “I am too 
busy to make a_ will. ... Any 
business, if it is built on proper 
lines, is not dependent on any one 
individual. .. .” 


Railroads 


From the fortnight’s clatter of 
suppositions—as to the reason for 
Wheeling & Lake Erie stocks hop- 
ping from $27.50 a share on Jan. 
3 to $130 a share last week when 
the practical market corner in this 
stock was at its tightest, and the 
reason for other railroad stocks 
popping like heated popcorn kernels 
—these facts became certain last 
week: 

Wheeling & Lake Erie’s control- 
ling shares owned by John D. 
Rockfeller Sr. were sold to the New 
York Central (Patrick E. Crowley, 
President), the Baltimore & Ohio 
(Daniel Willard, President) and 
the Nickel Plate R. R.* (Van Swer- 
ingen brothers, owners). 

Western Maryland’s controlling 
shares owned by John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr. were sold to the B. & 0. 
A 25-year-old ordinance of the City 
of Baltimore, which once owned the 
Western Maryland, provides that 


*Full name: New York, Chicago & St 
Louis R. R. This is but one factor of the 
Van Sweringen’s Nickel Plate System. 
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this road be sold to no railroad that 
has main terminals in Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. The intent has been 
to provide several railroad channels 
for traffic to the Port of Baltimore. 
This may handicap the present 


le. 

e Chesapeake & Ohio (controlled 
by the Van Sweringens and their 
Nickel Plate R. R.) voted $59,502,- 
400 to buy control of the Pere 
Marquette (now controlled by Van 
Sweringens) and the Erie (now 
controlled by Van Sweringens with 
the aid of George F. Baker Sr.). 

Nickel R. R. (controlled by the 
Van Sweringens) was quiescent. 

Implications. The implications of 
these facts are: 

1) The Van Sweringens, foiled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at previous attempts to create the 
Nickel Plate System out of the 
Nickel Plate R. R., the C. & O., the 
Hocking Valley (owned by the 
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_for fast 


electrified 


trains 


The electrified subur- 
ban service of Greater 
Chicago carries a quar’ 
ter of a million pas- 
sengers each day, and 
considerably more 
than half of the elec- 
tricity for these trains 
is supplied by the Pub- 
lic Service Company 
of Northern Illinois. 


Write for latest Year Book 
with interesting facts about 
this Company and the proe 
gressive territory it serves, 
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General Offices: 
«- 72 Weat Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 
communities—with Gas 
or Electricity 

































C. & O., and so by the Van Swer- 
ingens), the Erie and the Pere 
Marquette, are trying a new align- 
ment of their controlled roads. 
Apparent emphasis now is on the 
C. & O. But the Nickel Plate 
R. R. controls the C. & O. 


2) Leonor Fresnel Loree, ablest 
railroad analyst in the U. S., is 
apparently blocked from creating a 
great fifth trunk system in the 
East, in rivalry to the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, B. & O. and 
proposed Nickel Plate System. He 
controls the Wabash (Mississippi 
River and Great Lakes Ports to 
Buffalo; it reaches the Port of 
New York over the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western), the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
(connecting those cities), the Dela- 
ware & Hudson (upstate New York 
to the St. Lawrence). The B. & O. 
and the New York Central own 
control of the Philadelphia & 
Reading. In this particular road 
Mr. Loree has potent rights. This 
is important, for the Philadelphia 
& Reading controls the Central 
R. R. of New Jersey, the railroad 
that owns the finest port facilities 
in New York Harbor. The Western 
Maryland sale keeps Mr. Loree 
away from the South. The Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie sale is not so 
important to him. 


3) New York Central gets its 
own trackage into Baltimore. 


4) The Van Sweringens add an- 
other knot to their projects. 

5) The B. & O., which would 
have been the shortest of the East- 
ern trunk systems (about 6,000 
miles) can approximate the mile- 
age of the others. 

6) The Pennsylvania (W. W. 
Atterbury) is left isolated, except 
for its relations through the bank- 
ing house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. with 
Mr. Loree and his aims. 
Mr. Loree is the railroad adviser 
to Mrs. Edward H. Harriman, 
widow of the man who organized 
the Union Pacific and the Illinois 
Central as most potent roads, such 
relations are important for a 
transcontinental trunk system. 
George Jay Gould tried this at one 
time. But the panic ‘of 1907 
wrecked him financially, destroyed 
his aims. 

The name of two brothers Van 
Sweringen is accented in countless 
columns dealing with rail mergers, 
gigantic, planned, accomplished. 
Newswriters refer to them as 
giants, geniuses, master-minds; tell 
and re-tell the story of their amaz- 
ing career. O. P. Van Sweringen 
was born 47 years ago, his brother 
two years later, in Wooster, Ohio. 
Denied extensive education, they 
sold newspapers, saved, moved to 
Cleveland, worked as office boys, 
saved more. Borrowing, they pur- 
chased a wooded tract near Cleve- 
land, pronounced it the future res- 
idence district. Borrowing more, 
they made their land accessible by 
rapid transit, bought more land. 
They still buy. Twelve square 
miles of residence property (homes 
worth $25,000 or more) have been 
or are being developed through 
their office. Their practice in talking 
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“Mother, My Head 
Feels Hot” 


Then’s the time for a Tycos 
Fever Thermometer. It will 
tell you whetheritisa slight 
cold or something more seri- 
ous, calling for the services 
of a physician. 

The firstindication of many 
childhood sicknesses is a rise 
in temperature. arly 
knowledge of disease leads 
to quick recovery, if im- 
mediate preventative meas- 


By all 














ures are taken. 
means include a 


Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 


in yourmedicinechest. They 
are the same reliable fever 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere. On 
sale at the druggists. 


Zalor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y.,U.8. A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Bldg. , Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors 
n Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London 














Treat throat infections continuously 


Start now to 


fight sore throat 


Don’r rely on a mere gargle night 
and morning... 


Consult a physician and he would 
say: Intermittent gargling is not 
enough. Sore throat demands anti- 
septic treatment that is sustained. 

Today you can start to fight sore 
throat the instant it attacks you— 
and you can make your treatment 
continuous. 

Formamint checks the rapidly-breeding 
sore throat germs by keeping the throat 
bathed, continuously, in an antiseptic of 
proved germicidal power. Yet Formamint 
cannot harm the delicate throat tissues. 


Take one of these pleasant-tasting tablets 
every hour or so to treat sore throat; every 
two or three hours to help prevent it. All 
druggists. The Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. 
0-3,113 W, 18th St., New York City. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
25 










































Two New Booklets 
to Help You 


INVEST 


SUCCESSFULLY 


OR more than half a century The 

F. H. Smith Company has been 
helping men and women to invest 
successfully; to protect the money 
they have accumulated, and to 
make their invested savings produce 
a continuous and substantial in- 
come. The uniform success of these 
investors is evidenced by our recor d 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


Our booklet, “‘Fifty-Four Years of 
Proven Safety,” explains the time- 
tested first mortgage safeguards 
that have resulted in this record, 
and that have created world-wide 
confidence in Smith Bonds. Men 
and women in the 48 States of the 
United States and in 51 countries 
and territories abroad have bought 
Smith Bonds by mail. 


1 whether you invest 
2 O much or little 


Smith Bonds, in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations, are sold out- 
right for cash, or under an Invest- 
ment Savings Plan that pays the 
full rate of bond interest—6}4 %— 


on regular monthly payments of 
$10, $20, $30, $40, $50 or more. 


Our booklet, ““How to Build an In- 
dependent Income,” enables you to 
look forward 5, 10, 20 years or more, 
and see the amount you can ac- 
cumulate by investing your monthly 
savings at 614%. 


For copies of our booklets 
mail the form below 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 


BOSTON 


MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
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PITTSBURGH 


© P.&A. 
O. P. Van SWERINGEN 
Either signature... 








© P.& A. 
M. J. VAN SWERINGEN 
- . - ws valid 


sparingly, pointedly with Cleveland 
bankers has made it easier for 
them when they venture to New 
York. 

Neither has married. When not 
on their private car they live 
quietly in one of two residences 
near Cleveland. Pre-eminent in 
financial circles, they are unknown 
quantities in so-called “society.” 
Hostesses have sighed, invited 
them, received polite regrets, 
sighed, invited them again. They 
never accept. Perhaps they fear 
boredom. Perhaps they are merely 
preserving vitality. 

Strange, affecting stories are told 
of their inseparability, their con- 
fidence, understanding of each 
other. Every move seems the re- 
sult of joint thought and decision. 
It is thought that O. P. usually 
takes the lead, but if O. P. may 
speak for M. J. so may M. J. 
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speak for O. P. With two minds 
made up, they are difficult to 
swerve. It is gossiped that even 


their personal checkbook is a joint 
affair, either signature being valid, 


Ad Awards 


Advertising men who valued 
their 1926 labor above weekly pay 
checks sent samples of their best 
work to Wallace Brett Donham 
who, besides being dean of Har- 
vard’s School of Business adminis- 
tration, distributes the Harvard 
Advertising Awards (founded 1923 
by Edward William Bok). Last 
week Dean Donham gave a gold 
medal to Orlando Clinton Harn, 
advertising manager and chairman 
of the sales committee for National 
Lead Co. Mr. Harn originated the 
famed Dutch Boy cavorting on Na- 
tional Lead paint can labels with 
his paint brush. Mr. Harn has 
organized and been active in vari- 
ous advertising associations; is 
resigning the presidency of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation (the 
“A.B.C.,” which verifies _pub- 
lishers’ circulation figures), to be 
its general manager. 


Dean Donham also gave $2,000 
awards and certificates to— 

Proctor & Gamble, and the Blackman Co. 
(Manhattan agency) for restrained, prac- 
tical and efficient promotion of Ivory Soap. 

General Electric Co. and Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn and Lord & Thomas and 
Logan (agencies) for General Electric’s in- 
stitutional advertising. 

Kreider-Rotzel Realty Co. (Youngstown, 
Ohio) and Campbell-Ewald (Detroit agency) 
for best local campaign. They sold land to 
the family man one day, to his wife the 
next. 

Rome Wire Co., and Moser & Cotins 
(Utica, N. Y. agency) for their Rome Wire 


trade journal ads. 
Certificates and $1,000 awards 


went to— 

A. W.. Diller, 
writer)—They Saw 
for Manufacturers National 
Me. Ke 

E. Stanley Turnbull, Manhattan (best 
artist)—-The Misery of an Old Man is of 
Interest to Nobody—for Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. 

Federal Advertising Agency, Manhattan, 
(best combiner of text and _ illustration)— 
Visit this Next Door Normandy! Bien- 
venue a Quebec—for Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Calkins & Holden, Manhattan, (best user 
of typography—Snowdrift advertisements— 
for Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Man- 
hattan (best researcher) received 
a $2,000 award and certificate for 
the report and recommendations 
they made for Johnson & Johnson 
(surgical dressings), New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Manhattan, (best text 
Europe on Dimes— 
Bank, Troy, 


Shavers 


To the satisfied Gillette Razor 
directorate Frank J. Fahey, Vice 
President and General Manager, 
said in Boston last week: “The 
company has sold 70,000,000 razors, 
leaving a tremendous potentiality. 
The number of young men an- 
nually reaching the shaving age 
runs into millions; each of these 
individuals is a safety razor p0s- 
sibility. In addition there are the 
ladies who have become factors In 
our company’s distribution. The 
company has sold  3,500,000,000 
blades. .. .” 
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Pay 


The Federal Reserve Board 
sought, for two months, a chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. The man must have 
“skilled banking judgment” and be 
“qualified for the assumption of 
responsibilities public in their 
character.” Last week they per- 
suaded Gates W. McGarrah to take 
the job by May 7. Before then he 
must resign as chairman of the 
executive committee of the Chase 
National Bank, as U. S. member 
of the General Council of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank, and all other 
business affiliations. His pay for 
all this will be $16,000 yearly. 


Earnings 


Corporations continued to report 

their 1926 earnings: 
1926 1925 

$ 1,258,052 $ 838,947 
8,375,747 8,414,116 
1,117,648 1,019,692 


2,104,877 2,700,754 


ucts 2,334,828 2,100,998 
Gillette Razor 13,311,000 12,089,000 
Allis-Chalmers 

3,596,891 


chinery) 
Republic Iron 5,065,022 
2,394,837 


U. S. Tobacco WA 


MEDICINE 


Thrice Dead 


At Bristol, England, Mrs. Alice 
Shrive, 55, tradesman’s wife, died 
again last week, thoroughly. Thirty 
years ago pall-bearers carrying her 
body to a grave, stumbled, caused 
her to rouse and scold them round- 
ly. Two years later, at her sec- 
ond wake, she sat up on the planks 
and scolded mourners for wailing. 
Thereafter she lived to have 31 
operations. Neighbors were awed. 
Last week she died again, of can- 
cer; and relatives, twice duped, cut 
two of her arteries. 


Jewel Tea 

U. S. Gypsum 

Royal Typewriter 
Underwood Typewrit- 


3,417,368 
3,813,484 
2,298,307 


. . 


Seed 


At Winchester, Ky., Dentist E. 
E. Curry wryly scraped at the 
deaay in a mountaineer’s_ teeth. 
Probing the large cavity of a molar 
he prized out a tomato seed that 
had germinated there and had al- 
ready thrown out a sprout one- 
tighth of an inch long. 


Cocklebur 

At Poplar Bluffs, Mo., one Ellis 
Haiden, tough-palated, raked cockle- 
burs off his mittens with his teeth. 
One cocklebur, three-fourths of an 
inch long, skidded along his tongue, 
down his throat; lodged in his 
right lung. St. Louis doctors got 
the bur out with a bronchoscope. 
_The bronchoscope is a many- 
jointed, mirrored tube for peer- 
Ing down windpipes, into bronchi; 
Invented by Dr. Chevalier Jackson 
of Philadelphia, who last week re- 
tived the $10,000 prize and gold 


HIS IS THE STORY of a man who 

has become the servant of a great 
idea, who is devoting his life to mak- 
ing countless families more prosper- 
ous and comfortable. 

It has cost him something to do it. 
Some time ago he voluntarily gave 
up a position that was paying him 
well; he invested his time, and the 
money he had saved, in learning 
through our special Service Course 
how to be truly useful in his new pro- 
fession. It is a long course and a hard 
one, for the requirements of Phoenix 
Mutual Service are exacting and 
precise. 

He is worthy of your friendship 
He is capable, sympathetic and clear- 
headed. He is also prosperous, for we 
chose him from hundreds of others 
because we know that only success- 
ful men can help to make others suc- 
cessful. 

Some day the card of a Phoenix 
Mutual Counselor will come in to 
you, probably at the suggestion of 
one of your friends. Welcome him in, 
take him into your confidence. His 
business is to give you sound advice 
—advice which is based not only on 
his specialized study, but also on his 
unique experience in meeting men 
and sharing their problems. His 
whole idea of life insurance is to put 
the emphasis on the 4/e—on the 
things that make for more fun in liv- 
ing, for freedom from worry, for 
larger and more lasting success. 


Let him solve 
your money worries 


Suppose most of your salary 
és going into living expenses. 


‘Some day you will meet 
this man he 


¥ 


He will show you how Phoenix 
Mutual Service, properly applied, 
can guarantee your family a sub- 
stantial monthly income when youare 
no longer able to provide for them. 

Suppose you are paying interest on 
a mortgage on your home. He will 
show you that if you pay only about 
114% more, you can arrange to have 
the bank hand the home over to your 
wife clear of debt. 

Suppose your son is in school. The 
Phoenix Mutual Counselor will show 
you how, for a few cents a day, you 
can make sure of his finishing his ed- 
ucation whether you are here or not. 


“How to Get the Things YouWant” 


Wouldn’t you like to read a little 
book that tells the whole remarkable 
story of Phoenix Mutual Service and 
shows how it fits into your life? This 
book costs you only the small effort 
of writing your name in the coupon 
below. Some of the subjects 
it covers are listed at the 
bottom of this page. For the 
sake of your own financial 
happiness, send for it today. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 


oes TO GET THEese 


HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


Retire with an income when you 
are 60 or 65. 
REALLY own your home, 
Senp your children to college. 
CREATE an estate, 
Make sure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 
disabled, 

6 Leave an income for your family. 
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. 


First Policy Issued 1852 


MAIL THIS —? 


°. ° 


PHoenix Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. 


220 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Ger THe THINGs 


You Want.” 





medal given yearly by onetime 
Editor Edward William Bok 
(Ladies’ Home Journal) to worthy 
Philadelphians. Dr. Jackson is 
building up a museum of objects 
that he has pulled out of lungs and 
stomachs—buttons, coins, tacks, 
safety pins, nails, small hardware. 


Water 


In Berlin, Dr. W. Christ, experi- 
menter, stained a quart of water 
with a harmless blue dye; made 
a neighbor swallow the full quart. 
The doctor wanted to know how 
fast the stomach got rid of the 
water. So at intervals, he ran a 
rubber tube down the neighbor’s 
throat to his stomach and drained 
off a little water. He learned: in 
15 minutes half the water was 
gone, in 30 minutes four-fifths. 


Blood 


In England, Dr. R. Cruchet ex- 
perimented. From the veins of a 


horse he drained off blood, which 
he diluted with serum and at once 
injected into the vein of an anemic 
patient. He did the same with the 
blood of an ox and the blood of a 
sheep. Horse’s blood he found was 
tolerated best by his anemic pa- 
tients. 


. o 


Night Call 


In St. Louis, candles watched 
over a woman’s cadaver; her son 
sobbed angrily. Dr. August H. 
Sante had refused to make a night 
call on the dying woman. He, 61, 
had for years been trying to re- 
duce the numbers of such night 
calls. They were arduous; really, 
few people got sick without warn- 
ing; this woman would be all right 
until morning; an excited, clamor- 
ous family. . . . Shortly after mid- 
night of the wake, the son, mum- 
bling now, arose with purpose. Two 
men friends went with him out 
of the room. Forty-five minutes 


later they returned in silent right- 
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The Price of Progress 


The staccato chatter of riveting ham- 
mers is the marching song of city build- 


ers. Many times it’s a swan song for 
owners of old properties. 


ae 


Every new building rising against the 
sky means a change in the value of its 


neighbors—a change that affects insure 
ance liability, rentals, property accounts. 


For the alert, these vitally important 
value changes, however caused, are 


under continuous measurement through 
American Appraisal Service. 
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eousness. Wake talk grew warily 
discursive. Next morning Dr, 
Sante’s body was found huddled in 
his office, ripped by 14 bullets. 


CINEMA 


Smut 

In Maryland legislators have 
hearkened to cinema exhibitors who 
want a law passed permitting cine- 
ma shows on Sunday. Last week 
the legislators heard from Arch- 
bishop Michael Curley of Balti- 
more, temperate, blunt. Said the 
Archbishop: A Catholic survey of 
404 motion pictures showed this 
number of scenes—marital. infidel- 
ity, 117; struggles of girls to de- 
fend honor, 113; divorce as reme- 
dy for marital ills, 38; drinking, 
140; smoking by girls, 82; indecent 
dancing, 97; immodest dress, 172; 
undue sex familiarity, 192. The 
legislators, he summarized, “should 
get rid of smut on week days be 
fore transferring it to Sunday.” 


New Pictures 


When A Man Loves (John Barry- 
more). It would be hard to dis- 
cover a title that coos more ten- 
derly to the box office or a picture 
in which an actor gives more gen- 
erously of his profile and passion. 
The scenario is said to be related 
to Abbé Prevost’s Manon Lescaut. 
At any rate, it resembles Mr. Bar- 
rymore’s other romantic films in 
that it gives him the opportunity to 
wear heroic clothes, kill villains, 
and outwit King Louis XV. After 
doing these things many times, he 
finds himself in a tiny sailboat with 
Dolores Costello bound for the 
U. S. and freedom. A _ Vitaphone 
concert preceded the film. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Sinner. Since marriage is a state 
of conflict, the theatres make much 
of it. Thompson Buchanan pre- 
sents his -versicn of the cosmic 
combat in a comedy, the title of 
which is derived by nicking the 
heroine’s name, Cynthia. It ap- 
pears that the young lady likes her 
man without matrimony. An uwun- 
fortunately discovered roadhouse 
dalliance leads to her being forced 
to accept him with the conventional 
wedding ring. In Act II, emerges 
the conflict between business and 
wife-petting. Husband (Allan Dine- 
hart) woos his Mexican oil wells. 
Wife (Claiborne Foster)  lan- 
guishes in the company of an ar- 
tist friend powerful with women. 
Says usband in plaintive _ self- 
defense: “A man who can make 
love in a falling market may be 
a hero but he is a damn poor busi- 
nessman.” Into the distress of the 


last act advances Mother-in-law. 
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Unlike most stage Mammas, she is 
the dea ex machina who. brings 
about a happy ending. She coun- 
sels son-in-law: “I would rather 
see my daughter nurse a black eye 
in her husband’s home than a lover 
on the ocean.” Thereupon the hero 
slaps his wife’s face and _ she 
promptly flutters repentant into his 
forgiving arms. The audience is 
left to imagine the happiness that 
might have ensued had he taken 
a cane to her. The play may be 
applesauce to Philosopher Keyser- 
lng, but it is caviar to a_ dull 
season, for it is smartly acted and 
well-lined. 


The Adventurous Age. When 
George Tyler announced the return 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell after a 
twelve-year absence from the U. S., 
greybeards revived the legends of 
her fiery temperament and explo- 
sive tantrums. They recalled how, 
in 1902, she ordered’ tanbark 
dumped on the trolley tracks out- 
side the Republic Theatre to quiet 
the din of cars banging over the 
switch, how vigilant politicians 
made it a national issue, how Mrs. 
Pat made it a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of publicity. 
They were shocked when “the glo- 
rious madwoman” stepped before 
the footlights last week. She had 
become majestic in proportion, in- 
felicitous in performance. She em- 
barrassed. Her play was a feebly 
repetitious comedy in which an 
elderly man monopolizes his son’s 
woman while his elderly wife re- 
ciprocates with her daughter’s man. 
But, even making allowances for 
the play, it is clear that Mrs. Pat 
belongs to the dear dead days. 


Strawberry Blonde is another 
play flung by Martin Brown to the 
Great White Way (others current: 
The Love Thief [née Praying 
Curve], The Dark). Herein an epi- 
demic of red-headed babies visits 
Astoria, Long Island, and where 
should suspicion light but upon the 
tuddy thatch of Herbie Salute, the 
only adult member of the commun- 
ity with hair to match? Herbie is 
reduced to lonely bachelordom for 
one act, but absolution and a lucky 
horse bring health, wealth and wis- 
dow in time for the last curtain. 


Off-Key is Arthur Caesar’s play 
about a literary man (played by 
McKay Morris) who orates upon 
the freedom of the married woman 
only to wax illogically furious upon 
discovering that his wife (played 
by Florence Eldridge) had once 
been free. From then on, it is 
every man’s wife for him. Nat- 
urally there was much to be said 
and suffered before a harassed 
audience could steal away on the 
first night without embarrassing 
the well-liked playwright. 


. . . 


Fog. John Willard, who did 
The Cat and the Canary, has done 
this one badly in a trick yacht 
interior which rolls and _ pitches 
with uncanny naturalness. “How 
did this yacht party get cut adrift; 
and are these young lovers brother 
and sister; and who planted the 


bomb?” seems to be the plot. Sed- 


THE CREAM .... 


There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 


q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

East Sipe, West Sipp—Felix 
Riesenberg* — Harcourt, Brace 
($2.50). Epical treatment of Man- 
hattan, isle of psychlones. 

Stories NEAR AND Far—William 
J. Locke—Dodd, Mead ($2). Locke’s 
whimsicality and humor _ concen- 
trated in a half dozen novelettes. 

SoRREL AND SonN—Warwick Deep- 
ing—Knopf ($2.50). How a son 
justified his father’s confidence. 

Custopy CHILDREN — Everett 
Young—Holt ($2.50). Battledore 
and shuttlecock with the daughter 
of divorcees. 

CHILDREN OF THE MornING—W. 
L. George—Putnam ($2). What 

* became of 59 children stranded on 
a desert island. 

Doomspay—Warwick Deeping— 
Knopf ($2.50). A Pandora of 
rural England. 

Tomorrow Morninc—Anne Par- 
ish—Harper ($2). A mother’s 
sacrifice; tears, smiles, aspiration. 

Tar: A Mipwest CHILDHOOD— 
Sherwood Anderson—Boni & Live- 
right ($3). A Huckleberry Finn 
in lower Ohio. 

PowER—Lion Feuchtwanger— 
Viking Press ($2.50). The rise 
and fall of Jud Siisz, great Jew. 

Tue Piutocrat—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday, Page ($2). An 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 


Verse 
PERSONAE (Collected Poems)— 
Ezra Pound—Boni & Liveright 
($3.50). An esthetic outline of 
history. 
Biography 
Forever Free—Honoré Willsie 


*A  barrel-chested Milwaukee 
school at sea. He had _ sailed 


Fe.ix RIgESENBERG* 


Morrow— ($2.50). Abraham Lin- 
coln at home, from Inauguration 
Day to Emancipation. 


GrorGeE WASHINGTON: THE Im- 
AGE AND THE MAN—W. E. Wood- 
ward—Boni M_ Liveright ($4). 
Light on the Father of His Coun- 
try. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE—E. J. 
Thompson—Oxford ($4). The poet 
in contrast with Nationalist Gandhi 
and Irishman Yeats. 

PALMERSTON—Phillip Guedalla— 
Putnam ($5). “That last frag- 
ment of the 18th Century.” 

Franz Liszt (L’Homme D’A- 
MouR)—Guy de Pourtales—Trans- 
lated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks— 
Afolt ($2.50). How European mu- 
sic turned romantic. 

GrEAT NAMES: AN ANTHOLOGY 
—MacVeagh-Dial ($5). A literary 
Who’s Who with novel introduc- 
tions by living English writers. 


Science 


THe GoLpEN Day—Lewis Mum- 
ford—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 
Cultural history of the U. S., 
bottled in crystal. 

ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
Aces—L. F. Salzman — Oxford 
($3.50). Humanizing the age of 
faith, with pictures. 

Tue MyrtuH or THE INDIVIDUAL— 
Charles W. Wood—John Day 
($2.50). -Uncontroversial critique 
of the U. S. ego. 

THE Story or PHILosopHy—Will 
Durant—Simon & Schuster ($5). 
The sages humanized, from So- 
crates to John Dewey. 

MIssIssiPpPI STEAMBOATIN’—Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—Holt ($3). 
Vivid history of a colorful epoch. 


boy, Felix Riesenberg went to 


in a balloon for the North Pole 


with Explorer Wellman, and wintered at Spitzbergen, before he took 


his C. E. at Columbia. 
taught in naval _ schools. 
U. S. S. Newport. 
as a consulting engineer. 
several vigorous activities. 


He worked on the Catskill Aqueduct, then 

Through the War he 
Now aged 47, 
Writing has long been but one of his 


He hag 


commanded the 
he has come ashore to continue 


published seven books since 


1915. Rope-making and testing is another of his specialties. 
@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 


ative. 


Judy. Beside a song hit pre- 
sumptive: “When Gentlemen Grew 
Whiskers and Ladies Grew Old,” 
this musical comedy has Queenie 
Smith, as ever a charming twinkle- 
toes. After an uncertain first night 
it picked up considerably, and is 
the first clean show with a Green- 
wich Village setting in many a 
year. Thin. 
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Noncensorship 

Broadway has lately blazed with 
headlines: “Sex Plays Raided,” 
“Police Rout Vice Show,” etc. ete. 
What actually occurred was more 
polite. By arrangement with the 
managements, detectives called in 
police limousines for the actors, 
actresses, producers and authors 
of The Captive, Sex and The Vir- 
gin Man. They called after the 
evening performances, like well- 
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GOLF—to your heart’s content—in bright 
Hawaiian sunshine—on one of the most 
interesting 18-hole courses ever built. This 
is one of the pleasant diversions provided 
by the new Royal Hawaiian Hotel, on 
famous Waikiki Beach—in addition to its 
luxurious comfort and quiet. For full in- 
formation and rates, addzess the Matson 
Navigation Company, 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco; 548 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles; 1317—4th Avenue, Seattle. 


RESERVATIONS ARE NOW BEING MADE 


18-hole golf links 

20 acres of gardens 
Splendid tennis courts 
Land and Water polo 


Motoring over perfect roads 
Game fishing unexcelled 
Horseback r.ding 
Swimming and surf-riding 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


American Plan 


A. Benaglia, General Manager, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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behaved escorts. In night court, 
pleased judges accepted packets 
of bail. Then everyone posed 
for flashlight pictures. The hear- 
ings were vaguely postponed. Day 
courts furnished the theatres with 
injunctions against further “per- 
secution.” 

The flurry saved the day for 
The Virgin Man, which was close 
to failure. After the “raid” Au- 





OP. & A. 
JOHN S. SUMNER 
. carloads of assorted obscenity 


thor-Manager William F. Dugan 
was obliged to seek a bigger thea- 
tre to accommodate the sympathetic 
public. Sex and The Captive had 
been running for eleven and five 
months, respectively. They now 
looked good for another season. 
One manager joked: “We'll fight 
it out on this line if it takes all 
Sumner.” 

People who wondered why the 
Manhattan police had waited so 
long to descend upon plays against 
which there had been no popular 
or critical outcry, found an explan- 
ation in this quip. John S. Sum- 
ner is not in Who’s Who but no 
man of 50 with an undistinguished 
record ever had a better chance to 
get there eventually. He, in this 
day of homosexual theatre, is the 
undisputed heir of Anthony Com- 
stock, professional vice warrior. 

Eleven years ago, the late Mr. 
Comstock’s New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice had to find 
a new chief. Mr. Sumner, then a 
Wall Street lawyer, landed the 
job. He guesses he inclined to it 
because his ancestors were Puri- 
tans, one was a Mayflower passen- 
ger, and because obscene pictures 
were twice showed to him by rowdies 
at high school. He moved into the 
cosy oftice in West 22nd Street, 
where the basement is jammed 
with part of Crusader Comstock’s 
61 carloads of assorted obscenity. 
He strove cheerfully to administer 
well the $15,000 per annum sup- 
plied him by John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., the Colgate (soap) family, 
Thomas Alva Edison and other 
earnest souls. He concentrated his 
efforts upon enforcing Section 
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1141 of New York’s penal code, a 
famed paragraph lobbied through 
by the whiskered subject of the 
Suppression office’s chief portrait, 
He suppressed Jurgen, famed al- 
legory by James Branch Cabell, 
He did quite well until 1919 when 
he inadvertently attacked Harper 
& Bros. for publishing the dul] 
biography of a prostitute. He ob- 
tained a conviction, but Harpers 
won their appeal in New York’s 
highest court, which weakened 
Comstockian Section 1141 by hold- 
ing that questionable art or litera- 
ture is guiltless unless it “tends to 
excite lustful or lecherous desire.” 
Tendencies are such vague things 
that Mr. Sumner’s record fell off 
from 150 convictions in 1920 to 14 
in 1924, 21 in 1925. 

Where Anthony Comstock was a 
berserk lion of purity, Mr. Sum- 
ner dislikes being thought of as 
a reformer. His smile and for- 
bearance are of the efficient Y. M. 
C. A. type. With affability, not 
anger, does he discountenance the 
evil-doer. In the performance of 
his duties, he avoids “scenes” by 
working hand in glove with Man- 
hattan’s district attorney, at pres- 
ent, one Joab H. Banton, whose 
definition of art is “the beautiful 
as opposed to the realistic,” who 
regards certain plays of Sophocles 
as indecent, who says, “My God, if 
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vhristianity has not advanced us 
beyond the stage of the Greeks we 
might as well give up.” 

Mr. Banton, privileged to guard 
the city’s morals, once tried hav- 
ing a citizens’ play jury, but had 
to disband it for its failure to 
fnd dirt. The evident lack of 
heart in the police procedure 
against The Captive, Sex and The 
Virgin Man, was doubtless due to 
the fact that the public censor is 
also a public servant requiring 
votes to hold office. Nevertheless, 
pending the hearings on these three 
plays, the management of a “homo- 
sexual comedy drama” called The 
Drag, after being barred in 
Bayonne, N. J., last week dis- 
banded its cast of 62 players, not 
daring to enter New York City. 
That was some comfort for Mr. 
Sumner, whose attention was fur- 
ther occupied last week by his 
$100,000 damage suit against Pub- 
lisher Bernarr Macfadden’s daily 
porno-Graphic. The Graphic, dirti- 
est daily in the U. S., had ad- 
vocated legislation to stamp out 
“Comstockism and Sumnerism.” 


BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 
Vasty Audubon 


One hundred years ago, between 
1808 and 1834, an immense, full- 
bodied man wandered through the 
wilds of this continent, from the 
cypress swamps of Florida to 
Labrador and west to the Rockies. 
He carried a gun and a sketch- 
book. His dog padded behind him 
on the trails. 

He had a way of turning up at 
backwoods settlements, bearded, his 
pockets bulging, his wunderclothes 
gone. The latter he had used up 
for gun wads. His pockets con- 
tained bird skins, sheafs of notes, 
manuscript. He was the naturalist, 
John James Audubon, whose grand- 
Manner personality made _ creden- 
tials unnecessary. He had a family 
down in Kentucky which he sup- 
ported as best he could in the years 
when, at one with the wilderness 
as few men were before or after 
him, he was “unknown” in the U. S. 
He took his magnificent work to 
Edinburgh and was made a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy. He 
executed 1,065 life-size figures of 
North American birds, exactly re- 
produced and _ scientifically classi- 
fied, together with five volumes of 
text describing bird habits and 
habitats. To lighten up __ this 
Ornithological Biography he in- 
serted, after every fifth bird, an 
“episode” or “delineation” from his 
toamings. These sk.tches, carried 
through three volumes, constitute 
by themselves an incomparable 
volume on early America. Professor 
Herrick of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Audubon’s biographer, has 
edited this volume for the first time 
in English.* 


*DELINEATIONS OF AMERICAN CHARACTER 
AND ScENERY—John James Audubon—Edited 
by Francis Hobart Herrick—Baker ($4.50). 
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Scientifically Audubon is out of 
date now. As an observer of con- 
temporary customs nd scenery he 
is ageless. No Californian will 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 
. shot away his underclothes 


read his description of an earth- 
quake on the Kentucky barrens 
without a shudder of recognition. 
No rifleman but will be excited 
by his careful account of how Ken- 
tuckians, for practice, drove nails 
and snuffed candles with their 
bullets; how Daniel Boone “barked” 
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The Worker’s Wife 


HIS advertisement is about 

group insurance, a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem, but it is a most potent 
help 

Consider only one angle — 

the worker’s wife. 

In case of death or disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 
group insurance. This means that she is 
going to help you in the matter of the man's 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This 1s only one of many far-reaching 
influences involved in group insurance. 

We have two booklets, ‘“*Management, 
Men and Motives” and ‘Group Life In- 
surance,” which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them to you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau. 


tac: 
Whe 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTom Massacnuserts 


197 Clarendon Street 
T 


Boston, Mass. 





¢ Announcing the new non- 
fiction best seller —THREE 
PRINTINGS totalling 62,500 
copies have been ordered. 


NAPOLEON 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 
by Emil Ludwig 


“We have been shown Napoleon inall sorts of attitudes— heroic, 
‘melodramatic, ignominious. But somehow I find here for the 
\first time an account of him in all his phases, from which he 
‘emerges great, human and explicable; that is to say, the real, 
man of destiny. The book is packed with knowledge, humor 
‘and vitality; it is the first biography of the New Year. It has 
eve rospect of being first when this year ends.” 


—Ernest Boyd, The New Yorker. 


‘The most brilllant biography I have read in thirty-six moons. 


Almost might I say that I have lived with Napoleon in the 
hours during which I read this book, and in other hours the 


image of Napoleon haunted me.” 


Harry Salpeter, The New York World. 
3rd edition. $3.00 ‘ 
- GOOD BOOKS ~ 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, New York 





squirrels, hitting the limb under 
their chins to stun, not mash them. 
Florida land-boomers may _ read 
how Mr. Audubon struggled through 
primeval subdivisions in a_hurri- 
cane. The odd naturalist, “Mon- 
sieur de T.,” slaying bats in his 
bedroom with Audubon’s rare violin, 
bears witness to backwoods eccen- 
tricity and _ hospitality. Floods, 
prairies, a great pine swamp, the 
canebrakes of the Ohio, midwinter 
moose “yards” in Canada, squat- 


ters on the Mississippi, the death: 


of a pirate on the Gulf of Mexico— 
these and scores of other matters 
the robust wanderer found time 
and energy to write down, usually 





Companionate 
Marriage 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 
will soon introduce into the 
Denver legislature a bill to 
provide for a new form of 
marriage to obviate the present 
conditions of furtive immoral- 
ity, and allow an escape from 
the dangers and tragedies of 
current marriage. The appal- 
ling conditions in American 
life which make necessary such 
revolutionary changes in moral 
and legal codes is told in 


Th 


e 
Revolt 
of 


Modern 
Youth 


®y Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 


This book has made a sensa- 
tion. The xrnost prominent 
educators, thinkers, ministers, 
and men of affairs here and 
abroad, among them Havelock 
Ellis, Harvey O’Higgins, Wil- 
liam Allen White, David Starr 
Jordan, Clarence Darrow, Dr. 
W. F. Robie, have hailed it. 
It has gone into ten large 
editions; the reading of it has 
meant a turning point in the 
lives of thousands of readers. 
Read it now if you want light 
on your own secret problems, 


Wherever books are sold. 
$3.00 
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by candle or pine-knot light after 
a long day’s tramp. 

His periods swell with the 
breadth and abundance of the un- 
spoiled continent, and with the 
vigor of a man who could live on 
it unsheltered. Yet they do not 
swell over in boasts, exaggeration 
or exclamatory wind. They have 
the sweep of Hermann Melville 
tempered by quiet judgment and 
an explorer’s interest. When Daniel 
Boone tells a story he is introduced 
calmly as “a remarkable individ- 
ual.” A charging black bear is 
made no more ferocious than’ it 
seemed to a man who had slain 
many specimens and knew they 
were primarily vegetarians. The 
devouring of a Negro by wolves 
is told simply, just the way it hap- 
pened. 

Americana is the day’s rage, but 
the best of it needs no rewriting. 
Thus this vasty Audubon, who 
could prevision the cities that were 
to mar and befoul his beautiful 
Ohio River; the laying waste of 
the forests; the slaughter of the 
deer and wild pigeons. He felt, 
a century ago, that he must hurry 
to record the natural state of a 
world already vanishing. Monu- 
ments and societies have been set 
up in his name by people who 
hope that it is not yet too late for 
conservation. If such people are 
really interested in Audubon, this 
book will have an enormous sale. 
The Audubon Societies now list 
334,000 members. 


FICTION 


Fine Funeral 
Tru HAVE A 


FINE FUNERAL— 
Pierre La Maziére—Brentano’s 
($2). What if a clerk, after 
drudging in J. P. Rockerbilt & Co. 
for 20 years, seized his chance to 
embezzle $10,000 and soon ran it 
into six figures by playing the 
stock market as he saw his su- 
periors secretly playing it? What 
if he then confessed his peculation 
to the bank president, tendering 
his check for the stolen sum, plus 
interest, and showing by his bank 
book that he was an important de- 
positor? Suppose the banker put 
away the check as a weapon, and 
forbore arresting the clerk because 
obviously he was clever and had 
inside information on the market 
operations of high officials. What 
if the banker put this clerk in 
charge of a Florida boom scheme, 
which became such a _ prodigious 
success that Floridans begged the 
promoter to become their Senator? 
What if the banker ordered him 
to accept, so that, by his one pas- 
sionate theft, a man with a slave’s 
psychology became an Honorable, 
eligible for the highest office in 
the land, certain to have as fine a 
funeral as that enjoyed by a great 
rascal to whose pompous obituaries 
he had once listened in dismay? 
What if this story were written by 
a calm, an almost lugubrious satir- 
ist, without any ranting; by a 
master of adroit prose? Might 
people not exclaim about such a 
book? 

French critics have been ex- 
claiming and declaiming about Au- 
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thor La Maziére. His hero, the © 
Parisian equivalent of a Wall 
Street protozoan, is made to seem — 
more wistful than the meanest — 
Americano would likely be. An 
orphan, he suffers an ugly seduc- 
tion in his youth. His one love 
affair founders on his poverty be- — 
fore it is launched. His friends 
are a kindly, resigned fatalist, and 
a mad painter who drags him to 
hear opera from the top gallery. 
His sensitive nature is_ sickened 
by the War and after the misery 
of heroism he experiences peace- 
time betrayal by crass non-com- 
batants. This wistfulness may ‘r- 
ritate some U. S. readers, used to 
two-fisted, hammer-and-tongs irony. 
Clerks who cheat and win under 
our system must brag about it 
later to ring true. Our politicians 
are colorful or they are nothing. 
Not so in France. There political 
satire can cut to the bone quietly. 
There honesty and dishonesty are 
such different things that irony 
about them can be subtle yet in- 
tense. 


Fireless Cooking 


RIvALRY — Sarah Warder Mace- 
Connell—Macaulay ($2). Two sis- 
ters, petty-vicious, put a docile plot 
through its paces. It must be 
shown that Julia is vain and 
envious, so she meets her fiancé’s 
mistress. Elena, the homely sister, 
must be thwarted, so she is crip- 
pled for life the very moment her 
dancing wins applause. She mar- 
ries an artistic wanderer, who then 
dies. At home she finds Julia 
also a widow. They settle down to 
an earnest sisterly tussle for ad- 
miration and happiness, envy 
matching envy with competitive 
malice. Julia still has money and 
looks, so the reader’s sympathy is 
meant to go to crippled, homely, 
honest Elena. But Elena is more 
shrewish than shrewd. Her ex- 
periments with new religions are 
wan and woeful. The backgrounds 

Manhattan, Italy, unnamed places 
-—are nebulously uninteresting, tak- 
ing the edge off such intensity as 
Authoress MacConnell and _ her 
characters may possess. A _ ripe 
theme and much good characteriza- 
tion go to waste through fireless 
cooking. 
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